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Wakefield Lighting: 


Flexible as Your Classrooms 











is the title of a new 36-page booklet which will be of assistance to 
you when planning flexible classrooms, either new or remodeled. 


If the classroom is to be flexible then the light- a booklet which covers the subject of classroom 
ing that goes into it must be flexible too. With flexibility in all its phases, with suitable emphasis 
this thought in mind, Wakefield has prepared on the role of lighting. Subjects covered include: 


The Concept of the Total Luminous Environment 
Vision and Learning 

Adaptation 

Task Lighting Needs 

Hemispherical vs. Spherical Light Distribution 
Reference Centers 

Orientation 

Typical Flexible Classrooms 

Flexible Multi-Function Ceilings 

Types of Lighting Units 


[he school administrator and architect will classroom flexibility. A copy of the booklet, 
find here many ideas that will stimulate their recently off the press, will be mailed promptly 
own thinking on the ever present subject of upon receipt of a filled-in coupon. 


THE WAKEFIELD COMPANY WAKEFIELD LIGHTING LIMITED 
VERMILION, OHIO LONDON, ONTARIO, CANADA 


Please send me a copy of your new booklet, WAKEFIELD LIGHTING: Flexible as Your Classrooms. 
NAME 
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THE VAST MAJORITY OF THE NATION’S 
oa cae + , 





JOHN PETERKIN 
architect 

SEARS & KOPH 
mechanical engineer 
Ss. S. SILBERBLATT 
general contractor 

ASTROV EPLBC. & HTC. CO. 
plumbing contractor 
CRANE CO. 

plumbing wholesaler 


N. Y. Daily News Photo 


he twelve fine buildings whieh form the 
spec tacular bac kground in the pee ture above are all 
equipped with SLOAN Flush VALVES. 
7 301 E. 38th St. Apt. Bldg 
8 Commodore Hotel 
9 Chrysler Building 
10 Chrysler East Building 
11 New York News Building 
12 United Parcel Service Bidg 


1 100 Park Avenue Building 
2 500 Fifth Avenue Building 
3 Lincoln Building 

4 370 Lexington Ave. Bidg 
5 369 Lexington Ave. Bldg 
6 Chanin Building 





e@ As many as 10,000 passengers are serviced in one 
day by offices of 20 airlines, American and foreign, 
within this new 7 million dollar terminal in downtown 
New York. On arrival at the terminal the passengers 
enter the spacious, air-conditioned concourse by esca- 
} lator or stairs. Buses load on an enclosed ramp that 
runs around three sides of the block-long main rotunda 
and the travelers are whisked away through Mid- 
; town Tunnel to La Guardia and International Airports 


: in from 27 to 35 minutes. In this and other terminals, 


will a VALVES 


are bought than all other makes combined 





omy is the SLOAN 


and Master 
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FINE BUILDI 


SLOAN VALVE COMPANY * CHICAGO *: ILLINOIS—— -— 


Another achievement in efficiency. endurance and econ- 
{ct-O-Matic SHOWER HEAD. which is 
automatically self-cleaning each time it is used! 
ging. No dripping. Architects specify, 
Plumbers recommend the 


better shower head for better: bathing. 


Write for completely descriptive folder 


NGS ARE SLOAN EQUIPPED 


- 


New York’s EAST SIDE AIRLINES TERMINAL, now nearing the 

end of its first year, has solved many problems for 20 airlines, the > 
operators of airport buses, hundreds of thousands of air travelers 

and car drivers in midtown traffic 


BOUN 10 AIR TRAVELERS 


railroad stations, bus depots and other buildings serv- 
ing a vast and continuous flow of people, the operation 
of each flush valve in one day is likely to be a dozen 
or more times greater than in many other types of 
buildings. Where use is recurring, day and night, the 
performance, endurance and low cost maintenance 
As in 


the vast majority of fine buildings, this terminal is 


of such equipment are of utmost importance. 
completely equipped with SLOAN Flush VALVES— 


further evidence of preference that explains why 


No clog- ‘ 
ind W holesalers q 
{ct-O-Matic—the 














Planning A New FIELDHOUSE? 


See how a famous BIG TEN UNIVERSITY 


saved money, time, and effort with its new 


Custur portable Fieldhouse Floor! 


THE PROBLEM: A floor that could be erected, dismantled 


and stored wtih minimum expenditure of time, effort and 


Each 4x8’ section of hard maple flooring 
and subfleoring is supported by steel chan- 
nels with angle-iron frames—precision de- 
signed to assure perfect accuracy 


MAIL THIS 


Entire floor is supported on strong steel 
double posts. When the floor sections are 
removed, the inner steel post telescopes in- 
side the outer one—beneath ground level 


COUPON TODAY! 


AUSTIN FLOORING COMPANY 


5510 W. CHICAGO AVE 
CHICAGO 51, ILLINOIS 


We'd like to learn more about how we can save money, time and effort with Austin 


floors. We are particularly interested in 


PORTABLE Fieldhouse Floors 
NAME 
COLLEGE or UNIVERSITY 


ADDRESS 


Permanent Gymnasium Floors 


TITLE 


expense and would meet the high performance 
standards required by a Big Ten university with a full 
athletic program. 

THE ANSWER: The Austin PORTABLE FLOOR. . 


fieldhouse floor that gives you the speed and ease of erec- 


. the only 


tion, dismantling and storage needed for a flexible activ- 
ities program .. . and that still gives you the strength and 


proper resiliency for top-flight performance. 

The “secret” of this combination of portability, strength 
and resiiiency is the floor’s unique design. Each 4x8’ section 
includes precision-spaced steel channels that insure the 
resiliency and strength of a permanent floor. And a 
special system of telescoping steel supporting posts makes 
an easy job of erection and dismantling. 

Whether you are building, remodeling or renovating, Austin 
can supply the new PORTABLE FLOOR to fit your needs . . 
and save you money, foo! Find out for yourself—mail the 
coupon today. 


Custinr_ FLOORING COMPANY 


the first name in FIELDHOUSE and GYMNASIUM FLOORS 
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EDITORIAL DIRECTOR 
ROBERT M. CUNNINGHAM Jr. 


JUNE 1955 


EDITOR 
HAROLD W. HERMAN 


FEATURE ARTICLES 


ASSISTANT EDITORS 


M . ° ° - 
ILDRED WHITCOMB Colleges Should Inspire Change in Regional Attitude on Race 
BEULAH H. TORSET WILLIAM J. TRENT Jr 


. 
The Two Acceptable Points of External Control 
PUBLISHING DIRECTOR LLOYD MOREY 
J. W. CANNON Jr. a 
For the Successful Administrator, These Skills Are Basic 


DIRECTOR MARKET RESEARCH RAYMOND W. KETTLER 


RUSSELL 1. SANFORD 330 Colleges Report Trends, Part 2 
W. ROBERT BOKELMAN 
PRODUCTION MANAGER : 
LEO KEDROK Don't Make Embezzlement Easy 
LESTER A. PRATT 
. 
PUBLISHING AND Changes in Federal Tax Laws 
EDITORIAL OFFICES ROBERT BROUGHTON 
919 N. MICHIGAN AVE. aaa ; ; 
CHICAGO I}, ILL. Legal Implications of the Purchasing Routine 
° Teaching by Telephone on the College Level 
EASTERN OFFICE ALICE. HW. CAMELS 
101 PARK AVE. ‘ 
NEW YORK 17, NY. The Pay-Off of All the Planning 


MU rray Hill 3-2445 LESLIE F. ROBBINS 


° Lift-Slab Process Ideal for Antioch 


CLEVELAND OFFICE PE MORTON A. RAUH 
Adv. Sal nly ’ : 
19030 Ber etiecnhoe A Public Health Point of View on Student Housing, Part 2 


CLEVELAND 16, OHIO TOM S. GABLE 


en 6-6506 The College President and the Board of Regents 
. T. E. BLACKWELL 


WESTERN STATES Training Program for Student Workers 
REPRESENTATIVE PRESTON ENSIGN 


(Adv. Sales only} 
McDONALD-THOMPSON 

LOS ANGELES, SAN FRANCISCO ee 
SEATTLE, PORTLAND 
DALLAS, DENVER 


Published monthly by The Nation's AMONG THE AUTHORS 


cee oa ee ssig Newk fm ~QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


Michigan, Chicago II, Ill., U.S.A. 
Raymond P. Sloan, president; Stanley LOOKING FORWARD 


R. Clague, vice president and secre- 

tary; Everett W. Jones, vice president; NEWS OF THE MONTH 
Peter Ball, vice president; John P. Mc- 

Dermott, treasurer. Copyright 1955, NAMES IN THE NEWS 


The Nation’ | ivisi 
liaee Heand tlldae te te DIRECTORY OF ASSOCIATIONS 


Single copies, 50 cents. Acceptance 


under Section 34.64, P.L.&R., author- CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


ized. Published on the tenth of the 
month of the date of issue. Change WHAT'S NEW 


of address should be sent 30 days in 
advance of publication date. INDEX TO VOLUME 18 
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EDITORIAL 
BOARD 


GENERAL ADMINISTRATION 
RAY KETTLER 
GEORGE BAUGHMAN 
GERARD BANKS 


University of California 
University of Florida 
College of Puget Sound 


FINANCE AND ACCOUNTING 


CLARENCE SCHEPS Tulane University 
G. C. HENRICKSEN Duke Universit) 
EARLE WASHBURN New York University 


PERSONNEL AND OFFICE 
MANAGEMENT 


CARROLL RIKERT JR Middlebury College 
FRANK PETERSON University of Kentucky 
ARLYN MARKS State University of lowa 


PURCHASING AND STORES 


D. R. KIMREY University of Oklahoma 
D. FRANCIS FINN Purdue University 
FORREST ABBOTT Barnard College 


DESIGN AND CONSTRUCTION 


WINSTON CLOSI University of Minnesota 
PHILIP KEENI College of Washington 


PLANT OPERATION AND 
MAINTENANCE 


E. E. KINNEY Michigan State College 
JACK ADWERS....Univ. of Texas Dental Branch 
W. P. WerTzel Temple University 


FEEDING AND HOUSING 


MARJORIE KRIDLER. University of Washington 
LOUISE CHENAULT University of Arkansas 
r. W. MINAH Duke University 


AUXILIARY ENTERPRISES AND 
RELATED ACTIVITIES 


CLINTON JOHNSON....University of Minnesota 
JAMES MILLER University of California 
GLEN TURNER....Colorado College of Education 


STUDENT ENTERPRISES AND 
SERVICES 


VERN KRETSCHMER University of Illinois 
PAUL HANNUM University of Calsfornia 
Louis Day JR University of Pennsylvania 


LEGAL PROBLEMS 


lr. E. BLACKWELI Washington University 


EDITORIAL 
CONSULTANTS 


HENRY DOTEN University of Maine 
ERNEST CONRAD University of Washington 
C. B. JENSEN University of Wyoming 
ELTON PHILLIPS..Univ. of Southern California 
ELIZABETH J. CARBON Cooper Union 
IRWIN K. FRENCH Wellesley College 
GERALD HENDERSON Vanderbilt University 
ELMER JAGOW Concordia Teachers College 
KENNETH DICK University of Idaho 
J. LEO SULLIVAN, S.].....College of Holy Cross 


Among the Authors 


LLoyD Morey, president of the University 

of Illinois, on page 19 discusses the danger of 

e colleges’ and universities’ losing their autonomy 

© because of legislative interference and dicta 

tion. Dr. Morey, controller of the University 

of Illinois from 1916 till he was named presi- 

dent in 1953, speaks from many years of expe- 

fi rience in fiscal and administrative matters 


Lloyd Morey ‘ 
relating to higher education. Back in 1929 he 


served as specialist in educational finance to the U.S. Office of 
Education and from 1930 to 1935 was chairman of the National 
Committee on Standard Reports for Institutions of Higher Educa- 
tion. From 1935 to 1940 he was chairman of the Financial Advisory 
Service of the American Council on Education and later represented 
the council on the joint committee to prepare the manual on business 
administration, a 10 year task completed in 1952 with publication 
of Volume I. At the present time Dr. Morey is a member of the 
Citizens Committee for the Hoover Report and chairman of the 
local steering committee of that group. He is talented in music, 


having composed several musical works, and was director of music 
at Trinity Methodist Church in Urbana for 28 years. 


LESTER A. PRATT, certified public account- 
ant, describes on page 27 the precautions to be 
taken against embezzlement. A nationally known 
specialist in employe fraud investigations, his 

) experience in this field has been utilized by 
many businessmen, bankers and insurance com- 

: panies. His new book, “Bank Frauds—Their 
Detection and Prevention,” has been widely 


Lester A. Pratt . . 
used in the banking profession. Several years 


ago he co-authored with Dr. George H. Newlove of the University 
of Texas a two-volume work, “Specialized Accounting,” which is 
still utilized as a college text 


JAMES J. RITTERSKAMP Jr., director of pur- 

chasing and stores at Washington University, 

St. Louis, begins on page 33 a two-part 

discussion of “Legal Implications of Purchasing 

Routine.” Mr. Ritterskamp joined the Wash- 

ington University staff in 1936 as assistant 

purchasing agent and won his promotion in 

; 1940. Active in both the college bookstore and 

es the purchasing field, he was president of thc 

National Association of College Stores in 1940, and president of 

the Educational Buyers Association for 1946-47. In his nonpro 
fessional moments he enjoys gardening. 


PRESTON M. ENSIGN, business manager at 

Illinois State Normal University, describes on 

page 49 a training program established there 

for new student employes in college food 

service operations. He has been business head 

at Normal since 1943; for eight years prior 

to that he was in the advertising business in 

A Bloomington. His major outside interests are 

a photography and woodworking. We suspect, 

however, that his family gets a good deal of his time for he is the 

father of four daughters and one son, ranging scholastically from 
second grade to college sophomore. 
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IDEAS Fin PROMINENT FOOD SERVICE INSTALLATIONS 


Famous Phillips-Exeter Academy features Blickman-Built 
equipment with novel heated serving shelves 


@ Phillips-Exeter Academy in Exeter, New Hampshire, 
renowned New England school, seeks every modern 
facility for the well-being of its students. The food 
service installations in Dunbar and Webster Halls reflect 


that policy. All welded, heavy gauge, stainless steel con- 





struction was selected for long service life and perfect 
sanitation. Every Blickman-Built unit was planned for 
labor-saving efficiency and for serving appetizing foods. 
Typical are the steam-heated serving shelves shown 
below — designed to keep loaded dishes hot and palat- 
able. In terms of durability, sanitation and economical 
operation — it pays to invest in Blickman-Built food 
service equipment — the finest made. 


an 
STAINLESS STEEL DISH TABLES (against 


wall) —small compact unit designed for 





efficient operation. Raised rolled rim 
prevents spilling of liquids on floor. Note 
all-welded stainless steel understructure 
and pear-shaped feet, which are adjust- 
able. Cafeteria counter at left has canti- 
lever brackets supporting plate glass 
shelves. This construction eliminates 
obstructions, leaves counter space free 
and minimizes dish breakage. 


STEAM-HEATED SHELVES feature this 
stainless steel serving counter in Dunbar 
Hall. Loaded dishes placed on the shelves 
are kept hot and palatable while await- 
ing pick-up by waiters. Note the highly- 
polished, sanitary stainless steel surfaces. 
In the years to come, they will remain as 
bright and clean-looking as they do 
today. 


_—" wm. 


SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED FOLDER 

describing Blickman-Built Food Serv- S. BLICKMAN, Inc. 

ice Equipment—available in single 2805 Gregory Avenue, Weehawken, N. J. 
units or complete installations. 


Blickman-Built 


FOOD SERVICE EQUIPMENT 


COFFEE URNS STEAM TABLES FOOD CONVEYORS WORK TABLES 
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Questions and Answers 


Extracurricular Activities 


Question: How can we determine proper 
charges to make for the heavy cost involved 
in maintaining extracurricular activities at 
our institution? What is the accepted prac- 
tice for handling this expense allocation?— 
S.A., Minn. 


ANSWER 
curricular 


The financing of extra- 
may be accom- 
plished by suitable charges to partici- 
pants for all 


activities 


Since 
activities of this mature are not a reg- 


costs involved. 
ular part of the academic program, it 
is assumed that they will be under- 
taken only if sufficient funds are avail- 
able, and that funds are not 
provided at the expense of the aca- 
demic program 


these 


Of first importance is the determina- 
tion of actual total costs of such ac- 
tivities. Direct expenses obviously will 
include direct labor and materials nec- 
essary to carry on the activity. Indirect 
expenses should include costs for re- 
placement and repairs, charges for the 
use of facilities involved, and charges 
for any supervisory or administrative 
time devoted to the activity. 

Recreational equipment or other 
equipment used frequently in extra- 
curricular activities, such as projectors, 
films, screens, and recorders, 
must be repaired or replaced periodi- 
cally. Any charge for use should in- 
clude estimated costs for such repairs 
and replacements. The cost of provid- 
ing space, heat and power, janitor serv- 
ice, and so forth also must be included 
in charges. The cost of supervision by 
staff members who are specifically paid 
tor such supervision or who may carry 


radios 


reduced teaching loads or administra- 
tive duties as a result of such super- 
vision also must be included in the 
determination of charges 

After total 
activities 


costs of extracurricular 
been determined the 
institution then may finance such costs 


have 


by suitable charges to participants as 
previously indicated or by allocating a 
portion of unrestricted funds to the 
activity as a subsidy. The latter should 
be done only if such funds can be made 
available without sacrifice in the aca- 
demic program. 
determined 


Even though it is 
that the institution will 
subsidize a portion of the cost of extra- 


6 


curricular activities, total costs should 
be determined and reviewed periodi- 
cally in order to make certain that the 
amount of subsidy is clearly understood 
and set forth—-RAYMOND KETTLER, 
controller, board of regents, Universit) 
of California. 


Handling Special Fees 


Question: What are the best accounting 
procedures for handling the allocation of 
special fees in a college program? We par- 
ticularly are concerned as to the allocation 
of art fees, home economics fees, and other 
special fees. What procedure should be 
followed?—S.A., Minn. 


ANSWER: Special course fees and 
laboratory fees have been charged for 
many years to students enrolled in 
courses requiring special laboratory fa- 
cilities and unusual quantities of sup- 
plies. In times past fees thus collected 
frequently were “earmarked” for the 
department providing service, and this 
practice has been continued by a num- 
ber of colleges and universities. How- 
ever, there is a growing tendency to 
deposit all such fees with other general 
institutional funds. Allotments then are 
provided for each academic department 
on the basis of needs to carry out the 
educational program irrespective of the 
collection of special fees but within 
the limits of total funds available. 

There appears to be much merit in 
following the latter procedure. It is 
essential that sufficient funds be avail- 
able to carry out the approved educa- 
tional program and the aims and 
objectives of the college. Fees must be 
adjusted or funds must be sought from 





If you have a question on business 
or departmental administration 
that you would like to have an- 
swered, send your query to COL- 
LEGE and UNIVERSITY BUSI- 
NESS, 919 North Michigan Ave- 
nue, Chicago II, Ill. Questions 
will be forwarded to leaders in 
appropriate college and university 
fields for authoritative replies. 
Answers will be published in forth- 
coming issues. No answers will be 
handled through correspondence. 











other sources to assure sound financing. 
To thjs end all funds for educational 
purposes must be allocated on the basis 
of need, and no academic department 
should expect to accumulate funds or 
incur expenditures of a magnitude that 
will endanger the effectiveness of pro- 
grams in other departments. 

Under the procedure suggested, all 
fees and tuition collected, including 
those for special courses, would be con- 
sidered as a part of the resources avail- 
able for educational and general pur- 
poses. Allocations wou!d then be made 
to the several academic departments 
upon the basis of past experience and 
future needs. It should be noted that 
this suggested procedure does not 
apply to auxiliary enterprises or other 
activities that presumably operate on 
a self-supporting basis. However, it 
would be unfortunate to make the ef- 
fectiveness of any part of the educa- 
tional program contingent upon the 
amount of special course fees collected 
—RAYMOND KETTLER, controller of 
the board of regents, University of 
California. 


Student Parking 


Question: Are there automatic parking 
devices that can effectively control student 
parking in student parking lots?—B.T., Minn. 

ANSWER: College and university 
parking lots can be effectively con- 
trolled by automatic parking gates. It 
has been our experience that such con- 
trol is better than attendant control. 
It eliminates the human element and 
gives 24 hour a day control. 

In addition to the key admission 
card issued, an identifying decalco- 
mania for the window of the car also 
should be issued so that the lot can be 
periodically checked for unauthorized 
cars. Control of the lot will be lost 
unless strict disciplinary action is taken 
against anyone transferring or selling 
his key admission card. 

The cost of the gates is very reason- 
able. In our case the installed cost was 
considerably less than the annual wages 
of attendants—ELLIoTr E. FOSTER, 
manager of Chicago campus, North- 
western University. 
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Your Students 
Won’t Have to Count Sheep 


They Can 
Count On A 
Good Night’s Sleep 


WHEN YOU SPECIFY 


Get All the Facts! Mail Coupon Today for 
Latest Information on the Complete Line of 
Englander Sleep Equipment Designed for 


Schools and Dorms. 


-—-----—--—- a 


THE ENGLANDER COMPANY, 
CONTRACT DIVISION 
1720 Merchandise Mart, Chicago 54, Illinois 


Please send me complete information on Englander 


dormitory bedding and equipment. 
School Name 
Your Name 


Address 


| 
| 
| 
| 
i Zone State 


*TM The Goodyear Tire and Rubber Company 
* TM The Englander C , Inc. 











ENSEMBLES 
Mattress of Airfoam* by Goodyear with 
Exclusive Red-Line* Foundation 


After nights spent trying to sleep on lumpy, un- 
comfortable mattresses some students may get an 
“A” in counting sheep—but what opportunities 
are there for sheep counters these days? Better 
install Englander’s Airfoam Sleep Ensembles in 
your dorms—and let your students count on a good 
night's sleep instead. 

You can count on something else too. Years and 
years of superb wear—comfort which will not 
disappear with long and heavy use. 

Measure the cost of the Englander Airfoam En- 
semble against the years of dependable service 
you'll get and you'll see why Englander is the most 
economical buy on the market. You'll see why the 
Englander Airfoam Ensemble is the favorite choice 
of America’s schools and colleges. 


Englander 
THE FINEST NAME IN SLEEP 


GOOD/YEAR 


THE GREATEST NAME '8# RUBBER 





THE ENGLANDER COMPANY, INC. 
CONTRACT DIVISION 

1720 Merchandise Mart, Chicago 54, Illinois 
206 Lexington Avenue, New York, New York 
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Why are 


factory-built cabinets 


best for schools ? 


HOMEMAKING foods laboratory and sewing 
room at South High School in Minneapolis, Minnesota. 
This installation handled by Haldeman-Homme, Inc., 
St. Paul 14, Minn. 


June 1955 


FOR — Foods Laboratory 
Laundry Area 

Arts & Crafts 

Clothing Laboratory 
Sewing Laboratory 
Grooming Area 

Home Management Area 
Child Care Area 


General Storage Areas 


Mtrnter 


SCHOOL EQUIPMEN' 


Finest in domestic and institutional 


cabinetwork since 1893! 


To be sure, cabinets can sometimes be 
built on the job for lower initial cost. 
But school records prove that they are 
far more expensive in the long run. 


Schools that install Mutschler factory- 
built cabinetwork report it is so well 
built, so durable they consider it as non- 
depreciative as the building itself. On- 
the-job cabinet work just cannot meas- 
ure up to this kind of quality. 


From trees felled on company-owned 
tracts to installed cabinetwork, Mutsch- 
ler factory-built cabinets are under the 
careful supervision of skilled craftsmen. 
And more than a million dollars worth 
of specialized machinery is used in their 
fabrication. No contractor or carpenter 
has the time, nor the equipment, to 
build homemaking cabinets that give 
service like those made by Mutschler. 


Then there is the matter of finishes. All 
Mutschler natural-grain cabinetwork is 
finished with DuPont Dulux . . . which 
cures by chemical reaction in the pres- 
ence of heat and a chemical catalyst. It 
is extremely scratch-resistant, and is un- 
harmed by nearly any solvent or solu- 
tion. This kind of finish cannot be 
properly applied without factory equip- 
ment. 


Also, cabinetwork should be planned 
for most efficient use. Mutschler sales 
engineers are specialists in the planning 
and equipping of school homemaking 
and foods departments, arts and crafts 
rooms, and storage areas. This planning 
help is available at no extra cost when 
you specify Mutschler. 


Such a great number of the nation’s 
schools have found they get more for 
their money with Mutschler. Why not 
investigate comparative costs and serv- 
ices before you build or remodel? Call or 
write your nearest sales office below. 


SALES OFFICES 


NORTHEAST 

RAY 5S. SNYDER COMPANY — New York 17, NY, Conn, Moss, BL, New Jersey 
(North 

CARBEAU, INC Boston, Moss, Maine, Vermont, New Hompshire 

W. S. BALLOU — Massapequa, LI, New York; New York 

SCHOOL EQUIPMENT, INC. — Syracuse 3, N.Y, New Yor 

AMERICAN SEATING CO. —Philedelphic 3 Po, Pe 

South), Delowore 


SOUTHEAST end SOUTH 

SOUTHERN DESK COMPANY — Hickory, N. Caroline 
Virginia, North Carolina, Tennessee, Mississipp 
AMERICAN SEATING CO untae 3, Georgie 
Aloboma, Floride 

ALL STATE SUPPLY COMPANY - Little Rock, Arkonso 


NORTH CENTRAL 

HALDEMAN-HOMME - St. Poul 14, Minnesot 

V. A. STUMP — Middleton, Wisconsin, Wisconsir 

P.O. WILKIN — Dearborn, Michigan; Michigan 

J. S. LATTA AND SON — Cedar Falls, lowe 

LP. REIGER COMPANY — Bellwood, Iilinois; Minois 

BURNS SALES COMPANY - indionapolis B, Indiana, indionc 
KYSER SALES COMPANY — Warren, Ohio; Ohio 


CENTRAL 

HOOVER BROTHERS—Kansos City 6, Missouri) Nebrosk 
(Western 

CENTRAL SCHOOL SUPPLY CO. — Lovieville, Kentucky; Kentucky 
LEN A. MAUNE CO. — St. Lowis 17, Mo., Missouri (Eastern 


SOUTHWEST 

WwW. C. HIXKSON COMPANY Dollcs 2 

Now Menice 

PESW SUPPLY COMPANY Phoenix, Arizona, Arizone 


west 

AMERICAN SCHOOL SUPPLY CO. — Denver 2, Colo., Colorado, Wyoming (Eastern 
HULL EQUIPMENT COMPANY — Solt Loke City 3, Utah, Nevedo, idaho, Wyoming 
Western), Montana 

AMERICAN SEATING CO. -— Los Angeles 3, Colifornic; Californie (Southern) 
AMERICAN SEATING CO. — Son Francisco 24, California, Californie (Northern 


NORTHWEST ond OTHERS 

MUTSCHLER BROTHERS CO.-Napponee, indione; Oregon W ashingtor 
North Dokotc, South Dakota, Iilinon (Southern) 

TOM DEWEY & COMPANY — Lonikoi, Howell, Howell 








Architects: for Lowell House, Dunster House, McKinlock 
Hall, Vanderbilt Hall, Littauer Building, Gordon 
McKay Laboratory-SHEPLEY, BULFINCH, 
RICHARDSON & ABBOTT « for Aldrich Hall 

PERRY, SHAW, HEPBURN, KEHOE & DEAN and 
McKIM, MEAD & WHITE, Associate Architects. 


Mechanical Engineers: for Lowell House, McKinlock Hall, 
Vanderbilt Hall-FRENCH & HUBBARD « for Dunster 
House, Littauer Building—RICHARDSON & GAY « 

for Aldrich Hall-HAYDEN, HARDING & BUCHANAN 
e for Gordon McKay Laboratory—R. G. VANDERWEIL. 


Heating Contractors: for Lowell House, McKinlock Hall 
CLEGHORN CoO. « for Dunster House—T. J. MURPHY 
& CO. « for Vanderbilt Hall—JAS. S. CASSEDY, INC 

e for Littauer Building—V. J. KENNEALLY CO 

¢ for Aldrich Hall~THE MERRILL CO., INC. « for 
Gordon McKay Laboratory—McLEAN-COUSENS & 
BARTON, INC. 


Oldest university in the U.S.A. 


HARVARD 


Above: Lowe.tt House 


...another distinguished user of 











Dunster House, on the Charles River 
McKintock HAL 
VANDERBILT HALL 


LitTAvER BUILDING 
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AUTOMATIC SYSTEMS OF 


Temperature Control 


On the Harvard campus are to be found some 
of America’s most beautiful buildings. A few of 
them which benefit from the maximum thermal 
comfort and fuel savings assured by POWERS 
control are illustrated here. 


For more than half a century POWERS con- 
trol has been renowned for its matchless ability 
to give many years of efficient economical serv- 
ice. Users ofteri report 25 to 50 years of reliable 
control with a minimum of repairs. 


Experience gained here and in thousands of 
other famous buildings qualifies POWERS to 
help you select the most economical and efficient 
temperature control for your buildings. When 
problems of temperature control arise, call our 
nearest office or write us direct. 


THE POWERS REGULATOR COMPANY 


SKOKIE, ILLINOIS | Offices in 60 cities in U. S. A., Canada and Mexico 


(b85) 








ALDRICH HALL Harvard Graduate School of 
Business Administration 

One of the 17 unique classrooms shown at left seats 
158 students; three others seat 80; and 13 accommo- 
date 102 each. The rooms have been arranged to 
provide an intimate relationship between instructor 
and student in the give-and-take discussions by the 
case method generally used throughout the Harvard 
School of Business Administration. 












Below: GORDON McKAY LABORATORY 


Interior photo shows two-story room with important 
features, a high door and removable intermediate 
floor to permit varying uses. Research in this lab- 
oratory is conducted in mechanical engineering, 
electronics, electrical engineering and the proper- 
ties of matter 








Over 60 years of Automatic 


Temperature and Humidity Control 


Beauty plus durability! These are the basic qualities of Carrom 
Dormitory Furniture. These are the reasons why Wofford College, 
Spartanburg, S. C. chose Carrom for their new dormitory, Greene 
Hall, shown above. 


Write today for the Carrom Catalog . . . you'll see what a wide 
choice of groupings you have... and you'll discover why Carrom 
has been the choice of so many leading colleges and universities. 


Ludington, Michigan 
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SURVEY PROVED! 


lee 
a 8 TREATMENT 


a Hillyard 
FLOOR 


TREATMENT 


Vol. 











Thousands have found the plus 
Values of a Hillyard Floor Survey 


"Simple to apply" — 1954 Hospital of the 
Year, Illinois 


SURVEY OF YOUR 
FREE SCHOOL FLOORS 


’ - é : "Beautiful appearance" — World’s largest 
Your nearby Hillyard Maintaineer®, a trained floor 


Fraternal building, Michigan 


consultant, will be glad to make a survey of your "Floors are non-skid and easy to maintain" 


floors and prepare a specialized floor treatment plan 
for you. Half a century of Hillyard experience and 


leadership stand behind his recommendations.., 


Let him PROVE to you that Hillyard floor treatments 
are tailored to give you the surface you want for each 
type of floor and floor traffic—bring out the beauty 
of the floor—wear longer—and actually save you 


money in labor and materials! 


There is no charge, no obligation for this service. 








— A Student Union in Utah 


"This gym floor stood up 14 years without 
removing finish or re-sanding" — College 
in Texas 


"Hillyard meets the test of providing our 
plants with the best-looking floors, the 
most durable finish, and at the lowest 
cost" — World-famous bottler, New 

York State 


"In addition to wearing qualities, there 
is an intangible factor which makes 
Hillyard products even more valuable to 
the user. I refer to the service organ- 
ization" — Institution in Massachusetts 


HILLYARD CHEMICAL CO. 


St. Joseph, Missouri 


Yes! Please have your Maintaineer survey my floors and show how we 
can reduce maintenance costs. 


Name 


Institution 


ST. JOSEPH, MISSOURI 
San Jose, Calif. Passaic, N. J. 


Branches in Principal Cities 


Address 
City 
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RICH 
J, } we ) 
for the finest in 


Fortamace-Froved 


Stainless Steel Refrigerators, 


Freezers and Coolers 





MODEL SS60B REACH-IN 
= Self-contained. For kitchen, 
bakery, pantry, or salad prep- 
: p “sey . j Serve quicker and wash dishes quicker with 
Scanee. Capacity, 35.8 _ ft. Plastic Ware. You will be free from the 
Exterior dimensions: 78 usual problem of costly breakage. 
wide, 32” deep, 76” high. 


xe 7K z EQUALLY IMPORTANT, food looks more 
Accommodates 18x26 ‘SCfv- ’ tempting when served in this colorful ware. 
ing trays. Also made in 4- Eye appeal means appetite appeal. This 
wey . plastic ware is beautiful in design and color. 
door model. Available a It's lighter to carry. Want to see samples? 
white baked enamel-porcelain 
as well as stainless steel. Ask for a DON Salesman to call. He carries 
the complete line of 50,000 items including 
just about everything in equipment, -furnish- 
ings and supplies for’ faster food service. 
Satisfaction guaranteed or your money back. 


MODEL RSS66 REACH-IN 
— —-— For remote installation. As- 
= ye sures complete food condi- EDWARD D @) N & COMPANY 


tioning. Capacity, 62 cu. ft. “ 

Exterior dimensions: 82” 2201 S. LaSalle St Oepr. 6 Chicago 16, II! 
wide, 32” deep, 71” high. 
Also made in 2-door, 4-door 


wi is"neis Gace) HOSPITAL and DORMITORY BEDS 
with glass doors, if desired. 


Available in porcelain enamel with Large, Deep Drawers 


as well as stainless steel. 


HOSPITAL BED Solid birch construction 
No. $1065 ' Width: 3’-0”. Length 
UPRIGHT FREEZER either 6’-5" or 6'-8". 
Self contained. Designed to ha cagetirmg wa 
meet the most rigid commer- ; y ; is 36” x 20” x 15”. 
cial demands. Capacity, 40.2 » Bows b , 
cu. ft. Exterior dimensions: Py a | ; Write for Bul. HB-54 
68” wide, 32” deep, 76” high. : 
Also made in 20 and 30 cu. 
ft. models. Available in white 
enamel finish as well as stain- 
less steel. Remote type freez- 
ers are available, if desired. 


MODEL 888S WALK-IN COOLER 
. Permits economical bulk buy- 
ing for menu diversification. 
Exterior dimensions: 8’ wide, atl 
8’ deep, 8’ high. Shown with 
white baked enamel finish on Solid birch construction. 
steel. Also available clad with rey i" —— 
stainless steel. Many other wheel — bell bearing 
sizes can be obtained in single casters. Chest is 36” x me 
or multiple compartments. 20” x 15° DORMITORY BED 


Write for Bul. DB-54 No. 1065 DB 


HERRICK REFRIGERATOR CO., WATERLOO, IOWA 

DEPT. C., COMMERCIAL REFRIGERATION DIVISION hed You HAVE A 
HIGH-LOW” BED FICHENLAUBS 
REQUIREMENT... Contract Furniture 


Check with us on the most 
practical and economical solution. 








3501 BUTLER ST., PITTSBURGH 1, PA 
ESTABLISHED 1673 
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Members of School Boards, PTA Groups, School 
Administrators and Architects are paying increas- 
ing and serious attention to protecting the sight 


of children at school. Logically so—since sight 


is the student’s most priceless asset. Get this school-lighting booklet 


These public-minded groups consider school 


lighting in its proper perspective—as an invest- Send for Day-Brite’s 
, — helpful, quick-refer- 
ment in America’s future. Because they have to ence booklet — “An- 


= pe . swers to School Light- 
live with” fixtures for 20 years and more, they ing Problems." Or, 
; call your Day-Brite 
find it wise to actually SEE, EXAMINE and school-lighting repre- 
‘ sentative. 
COMPARE various types and makes of fluores- 
cent fixtures. More often than not, they choose 
Day-Brite—in fact, more schools use Day-Brite 
LUVEX® fixtures than any other make! CALL a 


Day-Brite school-lighting specialist. He can help. 


DECIDEDLY BETTER 


DAY-BRITE 


Lighting Kir “Wits 


Day-Brite Lighting, Inc., 5452 Bulwer Ave., 
St. Louis 7, Missouri. In Canada: Amal- 
gamated Electric Corp., Ltd., Toronto 6, 
Ontario. 


NATION’S LARGEST MANUFACTURER OF COMMERCIAL AND INDUSTRIAL LIGHTING EQUIPMENT 
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[hento furniture by Simmons 
(( 7 
a theme that says Wolegme 


For schools and institutions, a warm and friendly way Mr. Roy Johnson, A.I.D., who has 
: = made i é -ontributions in the 
to greet students, guests and business visitors. For Theme wade impestent comtsiuttons in tht 
. : z 7 : field of American interior decoration, 
unit furniture, styled by the noted industrial designer, Mr. has designed the lobby setting 
Raymond Spilman, was created to add charm and color to shown above. Used in the plan are 
lobbies and offi Safe and sturd : tainely | : Theme side chairs, settees, easy 
obbies and offices. Safe and sturdy, surprisingly low in cities: Wines dentinal mein “aii, 
cost, Theme is the practical answer where budgets, long ing panel chests and a selection of 
life and easy maintenance must be considered. Theme tables with colorful Textolite 
tops. These are but a few examples 
from the full line. 

Simmons built, this handsome line of metal furniture For complete Theme information see 
comes in modular units, permits extremely efficient use of the Simmons office or agent nearest 
available anece. and : | t Mesktlons varios f attr you, or write: SIMMONS COMPANY, 
mpegs rl Diy an almost limitiess variety of attrac- CONTRACT DIVISION, MERCHANDISE 
tive combinations and arrangements. MART, CHICAGO 54. 


SHOWROOMS 
\ | VI Mi ( N \ () Vl PANY Chicago * New York * San Francisco 
[ Atlanta * Dallas * Columbus « Los Angeles 
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PROPHET OPERATED STUDENT DINING ROOM 
WENTWORTH MILITARY ACADEMY, Lexington, Mo 


PROPHET OPERATED EMPLOYEE CAFETERIA 


WESTERN ELECTRIC, Allentown, Po 





PROPHET OPERATED MOBILE UNITS 
CONVAIR DIVISION, San Diego, Cal 


PROPHET SERVES THE U. S. FROM COAST-TO-COAST 


The above logotypes indicate only a few of the firms and institutions 
The Prophet Co. serves in more than 140 installations in 22 states 





PROPHET OPERATED EXECUTIVE DINING ROOM 


MORAINE PRODUCTS DIV., Dayton, Ohio 





ete, 


PROPHET OPERATED VENDING MACHINES 
THE BUDD COMPANY, Detroit, Mich 





PROPHET OPERATED STUDENT DINING ROOM 


PARK COLLEGE, Parkville, Mo 


The Prophet Co. 
706 Fisher Bidg., Detroit 2, Mich. 


Kindly send us a copy of your brochure “How many 


Company 
Address__ 


















PROTECTION—A SUBJECT EVERY 
SCHOOL ADMINISTRATOR SHOULD KNOW 


Wherever money is collected, only mechanical receipt- 
ing, such as provided by the Burroughs Receipting 
and Validating Machine, can protect and control 
receipts properly and efficiently. Rubber stamps or 
other manual receipting devices are not adequate to 
afford the three-fold assurance required: 


1. Enforced correct accounting for monies the same 
day as received. 


2. Protection for the cashier against honest mistakes. 





3. Assurance that the payee receives full credit for 
his payment. 


The Burroughs Receipting and Validating Machine 
marks the payer’s bill “‘paid’’ and identifies it with a 
transaction number, date, amount, and cashier’s 
symbol. As a by-product of the bill receipting, this 
information is recorded on a locked-in audit tape and 
the amount is automatically added to the day’s receipts. 


Modernizing 
receipting 
procedures 


The payer’s record is an exact duplicate of the record 
retained by your office. This additional record is made 
by simply pushing a key. 


Our representative in your area will welcome the 
opportunity to point out additional advantages of the 
Burroughs Receipting and Validating Machine in 
terms of your particular application. Simply phone 
our local office, or write direct to Burroughs Cor- 
poration, Detroit 32, Mich. 










with the Burroughs Receipting and Validating Machine—provides complete 
reference data on every transaction for: Payer + Payee + Cashier 
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WHEREVER THERE'S BUSINESS THERE'S 


Burr 
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BRUNSWICK PACES THE REVOLUTION IN SCHOOL FURNITURE 
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BRUNSWICK turns classrooms 


Here is a new con- Really comfortable and versatile too! Basic four- 
cept in school furni- in-one chair becomes armchair, tablet armchair 
ture that is already or chair desk with easy-to-put-on attachments. 
bringing a new way Tables (B) are round, half-round, rectangular or 
of life to students trapezoidal. In five sizes they combine in an end- 
in more than 2,000 less variety to suit any activity. Desks group too, 
schools. From kin- providing large work areas. 

dergarten through Chairs and desks stack out of the way (C) to 


college, students welcome the flexible, friendly, save valuable space. Tables nest (D). 


modern design of Brunswick in the classroom. Cabinets (E) are as flexible as the changing needs 
Chairs (A) are the kind that outlast children. of the classroom. With or without sliding panel 


a athena, at 
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into learning-and 


doors, wheels, interior dividers, Brunswick cabinets 
function as storage units, room dividers, extra work 
surfaces. They are so colorful, so practical, folks 
who see them want them for their homes, too. 
Flexible Brunswick furniture will be just as prac- 
tical and functional in twenty years as it is today. 
Doesn’t a wise investment like this fit the school 
plans in your community? Send for free folder. 
Address: School Equipment Division, The Bruns- EIGHT DIFFERENT SIZES! 
wick-Balke-Collender Company, 623 South This full range of sizes means 


: ng age Brunswick chairs correctly 
Wabash Avenue, Chicago 5, Illinois. suit students of all ages. 








Why Brunswick takes 
to tell the public some 





TIME 











facts about school furniture 


Today, advanced teaching methods 
and physical plants of functional de- 
sign have won popular approval. This 
important two-thirds of our educa- 
tional system needs no selling. 

Concerning the other third—school 
furniture—the issue is not always so 
clearly cut. 

It is for this reason that Brunswick 
has published the preceeding two full 
color pages in TIME. 

Reaching, as it does, nearly two mil- 
lion leaders in American thought and 
action, this message informs the public 
of the many-fold advantages (and 
long term economy) of the kind of 


school furniture that today’s and to- 


morrow’s educational systems demand 
. .. Brunswick School Furniture. 

The correlated beauty and func- 
tional styling of Brunswick chairs, 
desks, tables and cabinets are impor- 
tant news to the readers of TIME. 

Here is furniture that enables 
American children to derive full bene- 
fit from modern teaching techniques 
and is sure to be as functional twenty 
years from now as it is today. 

From both an economic and an es- 
thetic point of view, this is as sound a 
basis for an investment in school fur- 
niture as you could hope to find. Your 
Brunswick representative will be glad 


to give you the facts. 


te Dial to wat te challeuge  hauge! 





Colleges Should Inspire Change 
in Regional Attitudes on Race 


WILLIAM J. TRENT Jr. 


Executive Director 


United Negro College Fund, Inc 


IN ITS HISTORIC DECISION ON May 17, 1954, THE 
Supreme Court of the United States ruled that segre- 
gation in public education is contrary to the Consti- 
tution. At present the court has under advisement 
a number of briefs submitted by attorneys for the 
plaintiffs and by attorneys general of several states. 

In any discussion of the impact of the Supreme 
Court decision on higher education it is important 
to point out that at the precollege level education 
is generally compulsory, while at the college level 
it is a matter of choice. This choice is exercised not 
only as to whether to go to college but also as to 
what kind of college. In higher public education it 
should be clear that state institutions can no longer 
legally bar the admission of students on the basis of 
race. On the other hand, the private institutions in 
the region are at present subject only to moral pres- 
sures. Since most of the private colleges are church 
related, this promises well for the future insofar as 
their admission policies are concerned. 

Higher education in the region affected directly 
by the Supreme Court decision has some important 
responsibilities in this time of change. First, these 
institutions should lend their facilities and resources 
to helping answer the question of the educational 
needs in a given state. Institutions should be matched 
against the impending student load, not on a racial 
basis, in order to guide public officials properly in 
their planning for the future for all students. Obvi- 
ously if segregated education is wrong then it is as 
wrong for Negro colleges to deny admission to white 
students as for the reverse to be true. 

The change in the educational pattern in the South 
will present another opportunity to institutions of 
higher learning. One of the crucial questions to be 
answered today is how do we go about doing these 
things to which we are unaccustomed and which 
are at present difficult for us. It is here that social 
scientists can lend their skills in helping unravel 
knotty problems of human relations. Persons skilled 
in psychology and related fields can lay out questions 
of motivation and can help allay fears which, while 
not necessarily valid, are real. Educators can offer 
guidance. In other words, a college or university 
can bring to bear on the problem of the reorganiza- 
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tion of the educational system of the region its finest 
and best knowledge. Already such institutions as the 
University of North Carolina and Fisk University 
have made significant contributions in this field. 

Colleges and universities have a further and more 
intimate responsibility. Many of the young men and 
women who will be tomorrow's teachers will be 
located in schools where white and Negro students 
are enrolled. They will need important preparation 
before they get into the field. They will need more 
knowledge and understanding of human relationships 
and the contributions of various peoples to American 
culture. Because of variations in community atti- 
tudes and the stresses inherent in changing customs, 
well balanced and dedicated young teachers will be 
needed. Colleges and universities have the responsi- 
bility of recognizing this fact and of planning now 
to enrich and broaden their curriculums in teacher 
education. 

Finally, colleges and universities have a responsi- 
bility to their supporters and their students for com- 
ing to some decision on just how they propose to 
handle the impact of the enrollment of Negro stu- 
dents in what were formerly all-white institutions, 
and enrollment of white students in institutions that 
were formerly all-Negro. There is a significant dif- 
ference between grudging admission and willing 
admission, and this is transmitted to the students by 
the actions of the authorities. The very attitude that 
the authorities take determines whether or not there 
will be strife. Church related private colleges can 
play an important role in this situation. Happily some 
of them are beginning to show the way at the under 
graduate level. The private Negro colleges for the 
most part have revised their charters and are pre- 
pared to enroll all those students wishing to attend, 
irrespective of race. 

How the private and public institutions in the 
region react to the decree of the Supreme Court will 
have a powerful effect on the attitudes of others 
throughout the region. What the educators them- 
selves say to the public is of great moment. Institu- 
tions of higher learning have a unique opportunity 
to help make the transition sound and solid, with 
a minimum of human misunderstanding. 
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Looking Forward 


The Honorary Degree Racket 

ACROSS THE LAND COMMENCEMENT ORATORS THIS 
month are pointing pridefully and viewing alarmingly 
as they exhort graduates to prepare for the most critical 
era “in the history of mankind.” 

Concomitant with the oratory, a wholesale granting 
of honorary degrees will be made. For what purpose? 
To recognize academic excellence, world leadership, 
philanthropic potential—or to bask in the reflected 
glory of publicity that follows the granting of degrees 
to those already famous? 

A degree should be earned as the result of following 
a carefully prescribed course of study. The granting 
of a degree on any other basis often lends itself to com- 
promising the academic integrity of the institution. 

If an institution's board of trustees wishes to recognize 
significant leadership or service outside of its official 
family, a certificate or citation of merit should be ap- 
propriate. Perhaps an official medal could be designed 
for presentation to those the institution wishes to honor. 

It will be difficult to break with the honorary degree 
racket—a tradition as hallowed as ivy walls—but in 
the interest of academic virtue it ought to be done. 


Administration by Legislative Fiat 
COLLEGE ADMINISTRATORS IN TAX SUPPORTED COL- 
leges and universities are becoming increasingly dis- 
turbed by recent legislative trends. State universities 
and colleges in many states are being threatened with 
loss of autonomy. 

With the control of appropriations vested in the state 
legislature, it is not difficult to see how a legislator can 
make his influence felt. In the past, legislators have 
appropriated funds to higher education with directives 
as to accountability, but in the main have permitted 
boards of higher education or regents to establish aca- 
demic and operational policy. 

As university plants have mushroomed in size, the 
size of the appropriation has gone up. Now the legis- 
lator wants to know what the taxpayer gets for his 
money, and he thinks the way to find out is for the 
legislature to run the university. Higher education then 
becomes a political football with a resulting decline in 
academic respectability and professional competence. 

President Lloyd Morey of the University of Illinois, 
in an address before the National Association of State 
Universities in New York last month, stated that “higher 


education deserves and should have a highly autonomous 
status in the governmental organization of which it is 
a part.” He cited as reasons for such autonomy “its 
difference in objective, its breadth of public responsi- 
bility, the nature of its management, its professional and 
technical quality, and its nonpolitical character, most 
of which are more or less in contrast to most other de- 
partments of government.” 

Perhaps the attempt of some legislatures to take over 
the administration of higher education is a demonstra- 
tion of a lack of public confidence in what higher educa- 
tion is doing or perhaps it is a misunderstanding of the 
function of higher education. If either is the case, ad- 
ministrators must become more effective interpreters 
of the higher education of which they are a part. People 
are likely to be critical and suspicious of things they 
don’t understand. It’s up to higher education to see that 
the public does understand. 


Grin and Bear It 


ONE OF THE OCCUPATIONAL HAZARDS OF COLLEGE 
administrators is frequent exposure to surveys and 
questionnaires. Some surveys have a valid purpose; 
others represent an attempt to collect opinions as a 
substitute for intelligent thinking by an executive. 

How others do it may not serve as an effective guide- 
post when the survey is completed and summarized. 
It may only indicate that many colleges follow a cer- 
tain pattern of practice; it does not indicate that the 
pattern is right. 

In certain areas of educational administration, how- 
ever, there seems to be no other way to obtain data 
than by the technic of counting noses. The current 
survey by the National Science Foundation is an ex- 
ample of such. 

Information on the scope and volume of the research 
being done in colleges and universities has been limited 
and spotty. Likewise, the reservoir of research personnel 
in college halls has not been adequately recorded. To 
that end, the National Science Foundation, following 
a directive of President Eisenhower's, is now attempt- 
ing to ascertain the extent and volume of research on 
college campuses. 

A prompt response to the request of the National 
Science Foundation will aid in the summarizing of in- 
formation that will help both the nation and the col- 
leges themselves. Another value of a prompt answer: 
The institution gets the N.S.F. off its back sooner. 
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HIGHER EDUCATION HAS LONG HAD 
an important place in state govern- 
ment. The most important event in 
was the federal Land 
Grant Act of 1862. As a result, higher 
education became fixed in all 


Many 


some state and municipal universities 


this respect 
states 


states had previously acted, 
being older than the land grant act 

As a part of the state, and receiving 
from the 


college or university should and does 


its main support state, a 
in all instances have responsibility and 
accountability to the government and 
through it to the public. Ie 
also be subject, as should all other 


should 


agencies, to such basic checks and con- 
trols as are appropriate to its func- 
tions and status. 

Higher education deserves and should 
have a highly 
the governmental 


autonomous Status m 
organization of 
which it is a part, be it state or munic 
ipal or federal. In brief, the reasons 
difference in objectives, its 
breadth of public responsibility, the 
nature of its management, its profes- 


and 


are its 


sional technical nature, and its 


charac- 
teristics are more or less in contrast 


nonpolitical character. These 
to most other departments of govern- 
ment 

That the states have in large num- 
ber gone far in the direction of 
autonomy for higher education is evi- 
denced by the following: 

1. Twenty-three states recognize 
higher education in the constitution, 
whereas few other departments, other 
than constitutional officers, are so 
recognized. 

? 


Forty confer corporate 


powers on boards of higher education; 


states 


few other departments have this. 

3. Elections or appointments of 
board members are for longer periods 
than are usual for political offices, the 
commonest being six years, with some 
as high as 12. Selection is almost al- 
ways on a nonpolitical basis. 

4. Many boards have been given 
direct borrowing power rarely given 
to other This is chiefly 
for extra-educational facilities, but in 


divisions. 


about 20 states is for other facilities. 

5. Many boards are given power 
tO appoint treasurers, to select their 
own disburse 
funds directly, especially institutional 
funds. 


depositories, and to 


6. Boards of higher education are 
almost universally given wide discre- 
From a paper presented before the As- 
sociation of Governing Boards of State and 


Allied Institutions, New York, November 
1954 
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Budget and post audit are: 


The Two Acceptable Points 
of External Control 


LLOYD MOREY 


President, University of Illinois 


tion and in many instances complete 
autonomy on policy and activity mat- 
ters, such as admission requirements, 
graduation requirements, programs, 
courses and degrees to be offered. In 
only 10 states is there appreciable 
control of these matters by the legis- 
lature. Where the legislature acts, 
it is usually to give authority rather 
than to require that certain things be 
done — encouragement rather than 
mandate 

7. Almost all 


boards of higher education full author- 


states leave to the 
ity over all matters relating to aca- 


demic and _ professional personnel. 
Most states require more or less com- 
plete personnel reporting in connec- 
tion with the budget, but leave final 
determination to the boards after the 
appropriation is made. This is less 
common in regard to service person- 
nel, but many boards have this author- 
ity also. Illinois has set up a separate 
University Civil Service System, cover- 
ing six 


didly 


institutions. It works splen- 


RESTRICTION ON BUDGET 


In the realm of fiscal matters, 
naturally the restrictions are greater 
The first restriction is on the budget 
As the heart of the state’s system of 
financial planning and management, 
the budget should be complete. There 
can be no sound objection to educa- 
tional institutions’ being brought un- 
der a generally uniform plan of budget 
presentation. There is varia- 
tion as to whether institutions budg- 


some 


et their self-supporting funds, trust 


funds, or even educational institutional 


funds (tuition, erc.). The best plan 
seems to be to require budgeting of 
both institu- 


tional and state, over which the board 


all educational funds, 


has control. This is the 
pattern 
In its broad outlines the 


most fre 
quent 
form of 
the budget may be in common with 
that of other divisions of the state, 
but in its details it should recognize 
activities of 


the organization and 


higher education as expressed in 


standardized institutional accounting 
and reporting systems. 

In most states board members and 
institutional 


officials participate in 


hearings, and in most cases such 
hearings are held first before adminis- 
trative agencies and then before leg- 
committees. It is 


that 


islative highly 


important institutional officers 
or governing boards have direct con- 
tact with the governor 


legislative committees 


and with 

The complete state budget is, of 
course, the governor's budget, but the 
legislature should review and does 
have the final say, subject only to the 
governor's veto. The form of the ap- 
propriation bill should be in broad 
categories, not by individual positions 
or items. (This is true in nearly all 
states. ) 

The important issue is as to what 
“controls” are exercised after appro- 
priation bills are passed. Such controls 
range from (1) release of funds by 
the governor or finance officer before 
obligations are incurred, to (2) com- 


plete pre-audit either before obliga- 
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tions are incurred or before payments 
are made 

No right-minded person expects to 
be free from accountability or to have 
the “money put in the bank” for use 
with no accounting required. But 
when the state creates an agency like 
a board of higher education and when 
the legislature makes appropriations 
to it after a detailed examination of 
its budget, why set up additional day- 
to-day checks by fiscal employes? Con- 
trols, even though assigned to top 
officials, actually are often exercised 
by subordinates having clerical rather 
than executive responsibility. 


HIGH LEVEL OF INTEGRITY 


Legislatures probably have been led 
into establishment of checks of such 
doubtful necessity on the plea that 
money can be saved. Such a point 
of view overlooks the fact that mem- 
bers of boards of higher education 
are just as responsible and just as 
honest as state administrative officials, 
that they are interested in 
economy as any state official, that they 


just as 


(and not the latter) are charged with 
the responsibilities of management, 
and that with responsibility must go 
authority — plus accountability, of 
I pay tribute to the high 
level of integrity and understanding 
achieved by college governing boards 
and their devotion to public service. 


course 


Arnold F. Emch, management spe- 


the Harvard Business Re- 
view for July-August 1954, declared: 

“At one extreme is the Captain 
Queeg type of ‘Caine Mutiny’ fame, 
who insists on the letter of the law 
to such an extent that war can rage 
all around him while he is trying to 


cialist, in 


find out who ate the quart of straw- 
berries . Actually organization and 
control are inseparable when there is 
ettective they cannot 
function properly without each other. 

Any effort 


management, 


to take over the 
function of control from the operating 
personnel will lead inevitably to 
abuses and misunderstandings. 
What is needed is an understanding 
that the functions of planning and 
performance evaluation are part and 
parcel of the entire organization and 
must therefore be distributed to each 
and appropriate level of re- 
sponsibility, instead of being concen- 
trated in a highly centralized office.” 

I shall take up various fiscal func- 
tions individually 


every 


Purchasing. Much is made of the 
benefit of centralized purchasing and 
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with some merit. However, beyond a 
certain point it is much overrated. 
Many institutions are themselves large 
enough to obtain all the advantages 
of volume purchasing. Many pur- 
chases in educational institutions do 
not lend themselves to consolidation. 
Centralized procedure in such cases 
simply delays the action because the 
institution must be the judge of the 
purchase in the last analysis anyway. 


EACH INSTITUTION RESPONSIBLE 

Centralized approval of requisitions 
as being within appropriations is par- 
ticularly burdensome and unnecessary. 
Each institution is itself responsible 
for keeping within its appropriations 
and should exercise that responsibility. 
Decentralized responsibility of this 
function is best, even within an insti- 
tution itself. 

Pre-auditing of expenditures. This 
procedure is followed in a consider- 
able number of cases. As long as it 
is confined to a routine check against 
appropriations without judgment be- 
ing passed as to propriety or necessity 
of expenditures, little harm is done. 
Anything beyond that is indefensible. 

Accounting. Management cannot 
operate without accessible accounts. 
Centralized accounting cannot serve 
an institution adequately. Accounts of 
educational institutions must 
their needs, and there are 
standards for such accounts. 


meet 
national 
The ac- 
counts should be audited independ- 
ently and appraised for adequacy but 
responsibility for them should be left 
to the institutions. Except as to 
broad general information, accounting 
does not need to be centralized even 
within an institution. It should be 
close to the seat of operation. 

Financial reporting. This is also a 
function of management. National 
standards appropriate for colleges and 
universities have been developed and 
are widely used. Institutions should 
assume responsibility for reporting. 

Post audit. This is a proper and 
desirable function of the state audit- 
ing official. He may either do it him- 
self or, preferably, rely on audit by 
independent certified public account- 
ants, under such standards as he may 
prescribe. If the institution is free 
of such a state audit, it should have 
its own independent audit. Also, it 
should have the proper organization 
for continuous internal audit, the ex- 
tent of which depends on size. 

My two acceptable points of exter- 
nal control, then, are budget and post 


audit. All others I believe are un- 
necessary, are hindrances, and are lack- 
ing in worth-while accomplishment. 

President A. L. Strand of Oregon 
State College in an address on land- 
grant colleges and the state presented 
to the Council of Presidents at a meet- 
ing of the Association of Land-Grant 
Colleges and Universities declared: 

“The taxpayer's main protection lies 
in his elected representatives, legisla- 
tive and executive. Higher education 
serves the taxpayers or it wouldn't 
gain appropriations. in the first place 
and is best qualified to make decisions 
on educational matters within the 
limits of the appropriations that have 
been provided. Furthermore, there is 
not a governing board in any state that 
is not tax conscious, for most of its 
members are large taxpayers them- 
selves. For what it is worth, our 
considered judgment is that the mech- 
anisms of that been 
governments are a 
snare and a delusion.” 


control have 


created in state 


DESERVES AUTONOMOUS STATUS 

By principle and by character of 
its Organization and purposes, higher 
education deserves and should have a 
highly autonomous status in state and 
With 
autonomy should go responsibility and 
accountability. Responsibility requires 
methods of control within the organ- 
ization as an integral part of manage- 
ment. When these are adequately 
set up and with proper means of 
financial reporting and independent 
audit, continuous external controls are 


municipal organization. such 


not only unnecessary but are unde- 
sirable both from the standpoint of 
the institution and in the public in- 
terest. I am glad to say Illinois is one 
of a number of states that have gone 
far in following this principle. 

I quote also from the minutes of 
the meeting of the Association of 
American Universities Chi- 
cago, April 27, 1954 

“The Association of American Uni- 
versities affirms that the development 
of American higher education in ma- 
turity and competence entitles it in 
principle to look forward to a greater 
degree of independence and initiative 
in conducting its diversified educa- 
tional responsibilities. The time has 
also clearly come to reassert the funda- 
mental responsibility of governing 
boards for the management and in- 
tegrity of their institutions.” 

In this, as in all freedoms, eternal 
vigilance is the price of liberty. 


held in 
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TEI cet TEs ners 


For the successful administrator 


These Skills Are Basic 


RAYMOND W. KETTLER 


Controller of the Board of Regents 
University of California, Berkeley 


WHAT ARE THE BASIC ADMINISTRA 
tive skills that appear to be so neces- 
sary for successful administration? They 
are (1) the ability to plan; (2) the 
ability to organize; (3) the ability to 
direct, and (4) the ability to control. 
The ability to plan warrants care- 
ful consideration. Two types of plan- 
ning may be identified: the first in- 
volving a plan for a one-time opera- 
tion and the second, a long-range plan 
for continuous repetitive operation. 
Examples of the immediate one- 
time plan might be raising funds 
through a campaign, providing food 
services for a large one-time confer- 
ence, and providing housing or travel 
accommodations for one-time visitors 
to the campus. In one-time operations 
it is necessary to have the right peo- 
ple at the right place at the right 
time. It is important that detailed 
instruction be provided, that all serv- 
ices be properly coordinated, and that 
all materials and supplies be available 
at the right place and time and in 
There can be little 
second-guessing on a one-time opera- 
tion. Therefore, planning must be 
done in great detail, and forecasts and 


ample amount 


estimates must be accurate. 

Long-range planning, on the other 
hand, involves plans for continuing 
operations. In these plans attention 
should be given to work simplifica- 
tion of repetitive procedures, devel- 
opment of standard methods of opera- 
tion, and a generally high level of 
efficiency. Long-range plans should be 
subject to modification from time to 
time. A periodic review of procedures 
is essential to continued effective op- 
eration. 

In any planning the administrator 
must be able to gather factual in- 
formation and analyze such informa- 
tion properly. The mere accumula- 
tion of facts is not sufficient. Gathering 
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Closely related to the ability to plan is the ability to 
organize. In fact, some authorities treat the two as one. 


facts research on 
the part of the administrative officer, 
it will certainly involve the ability to 
see the logical relationship of vari- 
ous facts obtained to the tasks to be 
undertaken. All planning should in- 
volve the establishing of an objective, 
should indicate the scope of 
tion, and should provide for definite 
time schedules. In original planning 
consideration must be given to ele- 
ments of costs involved in operation 
as well as the cost of planning itself. 
It is well to think in terms of several 
alternatives that may produce com- 
parable results but that involve dif- 
ferences in Costs. 

While the ability to plan and ana- 
lyze is a basic administrative skill, 
this ability alone is not sufficient to 


may involve some 


opera- 


ensure effective administration. I have 
known administrative officers and even 
management consultants whose ana 
lytical and planning abilities were un 
questioned. However, lacking other 


skills, 


were regarded as mediocre adminis 


administrative these persons 
trators. 

Closely related to the ability to plan 
fact, 


some authorities treat the two as one 


is the ability to organize. In 


The ability to organize involves the 
ability to classify positions, to dis- 
tribute the tasks to be per- 
formed among the various positions, 
and to establish appropriate relation- 
ships among the individuals who will 
fill these Most 
trators are familiar with various types 


several 
positions. adminis- 
of organization charts and with charts 
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indicating the flow of work from one 
individual to another, or from one 
department to another. 

In smaller organizations no depart- 
menta! organization may be necessary. 
In such cases, the administrator need 
be concerned only with the flow of 
work from one employe to another, 
with coordination of operation within 
the total organization, and with the 
specific assignment of tasks for par- 
ticular positions. 

In larger organizations that are de- 
partmentalized, the administrative ofh- 
cer must so organize his work as to 


coordinate the efforts of one depart- 


with that of another. The ad- 
ministrator may have responsibility for 
a single department or responsibility 
for a number of departments. In the 
first instance he must work carefully 
with his associates in other depart- 


ment 


ments who operate at the same level 
as himself and also with his own su- 
perior. He must respect organizational 
lines but at the same time be certain 
that there is sufficient flexibility to 
ensure continuous operation. If the 
administrative officer has responsibility 
for several departments his task be- 
comes more complex. He must or- 
ganize departments to be supervised 
by subordinate department heads and 
maintain a close relationship with all 
departments. He must delegate au- 
thority commensurate with responsi- 
bility to each department head, re- 
membering that in the final analysis 
he cannot delegate total responsibility 
for he must accept responsibility for 
the acts of his subordinates as they 
serve in their official capacities. 
Unfortunately, there is no magic 
formula whereby an administrator can 


The administrative officer 
must organize departments 
to be supervised by subordi- 
nate department heads and 
maintain a close relation- 
ship with all departments. 


automatically determine the proper de- 
gree of delegation of authority. Per- 
haps the best that can be done is to 
organize so that decisions made by 
subordinates will be subject to periodic 
check as a normal part of operation. 
Poor judgment in food selection, ex- 
cessive inventories, overstaffing and the 
like are ultimately reflected in oper- 
ating statements. However, some er- 
rors in judgment may go undetected 
for years. Poor equipment or faulty 
construction may go unnoticed for 
Likewise, policies that 
may adversely affect public relations 
may be long overlooked. 

Major policy matters affecting long- 
range operation should be kept at a 
high level 


some time. 


within the organization. 
Nevertheless, authority must be com- 
mensurate with responsibility and no 
responsibility can ever be assigned un- 
less the staff member has sufficient 
authority to carry out the delegated 
tasks. 


JUDGMENT MOST IMPORTANT 


Organization charts, flow charts, and 
manuals of procedure are useful tools, 
but they replace judgment. 
It is probably impossible to describe 
a procedure or to analyze a position 


cannot 


to the point of eliminating judgment. 
In fact, no officers 
would be necessary in most of our 
organizations if this were not the case. 

In developing organization charts 


it is necessary to think of appropriate 


administrative 


In certain 
types of organizations it may be ad- 


titles for various positions 


vantageous to have a dozen vice presi- 
dents in charge of specific areas of 
activity or operation, but usually it 
is more effective to designate per- 


sonnel by the title of “director,” “man- 
ager,” “supervisor,” “superintendent,” 
“consultant,” “technician,” or “associ- 
ate.” 

Six assistant food managers may 
be required in a particular organiza- 
tion, but it may be advantageous to 
review these positions carefully in or- 
der to assign titles more descriptive 
of the tasks to be performed. 

It should be recognized that many 
individuals working at similar levels 
on a production job may have exactly 
the same title. Thus, there will be 
cooks, maids, dishwashers, janitors, me- 
chanics and so on, ad infinitum. How- 
ever, as soon as we use a multiplicity 
of similar titles to designate manage- 
ment responsibilities at various levels 
we invariably invite confusion on the 
part of those outside the organization 
and potential dissension within the 
organization. 

In a large organization it may be 
necessary to provide staff officers or 
staff assistants as well as line officers 
or line assistants. Staff assistants are 
generally directly responsible to a 
chief administrative officer and provide 
direct the chief admin- 
istrative officer without their having 
authority over other members in the 
organization. A market analyst, a time 
and motion expert, a general office 
aide, or an administrative secretary 
may serve as a staff officer. In any 
organization each employe should un- 
derstand clearly his relationship to his 
fellow workers. 

The ability to direct and the ability 
to control frequently are combined 
under the single skill of supervision. 
However, I shall discuss them sep- 
arately, recognizing, of course, that 


services for 
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there is a high degree of similarity 
between the two 

After the plan has been developed 
and after the organization has been 
established, there still exists the need 
to direct the work and procedures in 
order to accomplish the objective. Di- 
rection is related closely to organiza- 
tion. Direction may come at many 
different levels, but it is essential that 
ultimate direction at each level come 
from those individuals responsible for 
results. In connection with direction, 
professional competence is again of 
major significance. 

While it may not be necessary for 
the administrative officer to know the 
details of all skills required for each 
job, it is important that he have suff- 
cient knowledge of them to evaluate 
results and to redirect efforts and 
Operations in order to obtain better 
results. 


INSTRUCTIONS SHOULD BE CLEAR 

Direction involves instruction re- 
garding what is to be done and 
when. The instruction should be clear 
and understandable, and the employe 
should be given a reason for certain 
of the directions. No administrator 
can explain in detail to every staff 
member or employe the reason for 
each directive, but most successful ad- 
ministrative officers recognize the value 
of explaining instructions or directions 
that may change normal habits or 
work patterns. They recognize, too, 
the value of consultation with major 
subordinate officers in an attempt to 
utilize their ability and at the same 
time to improve general staff morale. 

This brings us to the ability to con- 
trol. If the end results are to be 
consistent with the objective set forth 
in the original plan, the administrator 
must be able to control results. In 
this he will be greatly assisted if he 
has planned, organized and directed 
properly, but these skills alone will 
not automatically produce the desired 
results. Controls may have to be es- 
tablished again at different levels and 
at different points. Such controls will 
provide a relatively simple method 
of reviewing results, will permit such 
a review in sufficient time to eliminate 
costly experiments or errors, and will 
furnish an effective method of change 
if results appear to be unsatisfactory. 

Possibly the simplest and most di- 
rect method of control is by personal 
observation. While personal observa- 
tion may be effective, the control so 
established may not come in time to 
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eliminate costly errors or unnecessary 
procedures. Accordingly, there is a 
distinct advantage in providing for 
periodic system or procedure reviews 
by persons whose tasks involve such 
reviews. This must be done with care 
and diplomacy in order to avoid de- 
struction of employe morale. 

When control procedures indicate 
unsatisfactory performance, some ef- 
fective method of change must be 
readily available. While this may be 
in part related to other administrative 
skills, such as planning, it may be 
necessary to make more rapid changes 
than can be accomplished by the de- 
velopment of a new plan. Accordingly, 
controls should include plans for im- 
mediate changes and adjustments as 
they may be required even though 
such changes may be somewhat tem- 
porary in nature. 

If we agree that successful admin- 
istration requires basic skills beyond 
professional competence in a particu- 
lar area, the next obvious question is: 
How do we acquire these basic ad- 
ministrative skills? Many publications 
have emphasized personnel manage- 
ment as a top. skill for administrative 
success. Numerous writers have de- 
scribed in great detail various methods 
of “handling people.” The value of 
the ability to handle people cannot 





If you can answer Yes to all the 
questions in the third column, 
you are on your way to becom- 
ing a_ successful administrator. 


be overlooked, and yet as I have re- 
viewed some of these publications | 
have sensed a peculiar attempt to 
manipulate people as one manipulates 
the strings of a puppet. I 
therefore, like to direct attention to 
you as an administrator and to urge: 
“Administrator, know thyself.” 


should, 


ASK YOURSELF THESE QUESTIONS 

What do you do to encourage or 
discourage your staff in the perform- 
ance of their delegated tasks? Do you 
set a good example for your employes? 
Do you let employes know the why 
and wherefore of actions or directives 
that may affect them? Do you con- 
tinue to learn through (1) an ex- 
change of ideas with other adminis- 
trators and (2) attendance at 
courses or institutes? 


short 


Are you dictatorial and egotistic, or 
do you achieve greater satisfaction 
in permitting others to develop their 
ability than in directing attention to 
yourself? Can you get things done 
through other persons? Do you know 
how to listen? Subordinates may have 
good ideas. Careful attention to such 
ideas will not only directly benefit 
the organization but will also inspire 
the employe to greater effort. Are you 
positive in action, and can you make 


definite decisions while avoiding snap 
judgments? Are you able to work not 
only with your own staff but also with 
your associates in other departments 


and with your superiors? 
follow a 


Can you 
of command up or 
may be and still 
work effectively with staff assistants 
who may have no chain of command? 

Are you sympathetic and under- 
standing of the problems of others? 
Are you emotionally mature so that 
you are able and willing to be “human” 
on the job? Do your employes seek 
your counsel and advice because they 
respect your leadership, or do they 
come to your office merely because 
you have been labeled “boss”? Are 
you generous with praise for tasks 
well done, and do you confine criti- 


chain 


down as the case 


cism to a private conference between 
the offending staff member and your- 
self? Are you honest and fair and 
willing to admit your own mistakes 
to either subordinate or superior? 

If you have all of these qualities 
plus the administrative skills reviewed 
here, and if in addition you can com- 
bine initiative, industry and ingenuity 
with materials, men, money and ma: 
chinery, you are well on your way to 
becoming a successful administrator 
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330 COLLEGES REPORT TRENDS: 


W. ROBERT BOKELMAN 


Business Manager, University of Kansas City 


Part 2 
ENROLLMENTS, SALARIES AND ROOM 
and board charges were reported on 
in last month's installment of the an- 
nual statistical study sponsored by the 
Central Association of College and 
University Business Officers 

Returns 339 


higher educational, degree granting 


were received from 


turned too late or were incomplete 
or otherwise not comparable and were 
not included in the final tabulations. 

Table 1 summarizes the cost of 
new buildings completed since March 
1953, buildings which 
construction 


were under 


when the survey was 


made, and buildings on which con- 
tracts had been let by Oct. 15, 1954. 


Construction 


Financing Construction 


that the 


item 


since was terminal date on 


this for the last Central Asso- 
ciation study 

The within this 
period amounts to more than $519,- 
000,000, paying for 344 different 


buildings. Student residences and in- 


total construction 


structional classrooms account for 86 
per cent of the total expenditures 


institutions. Nine of these 


were re- The date of March 1953 was used Almost one-half of the total amount 


TABLE 1—VALUE OF CONSTRUCTION BY TYPES FOR BUILDINGS COMPLETED SINCE MARCH 1953, BUILDINGS 
UNDER CONSTRUCTION, AND BUILDINGS ON WHICH CONTRACTS HAD BEEN LET BY OCT. 15, 1954 


Student 
Residences No 


Faculty Student 


Union No 


Instr. Class., 
Libraries, etc. No 


Gym & 


Housing No Fieldhouse No 


Total 


State Univ., 5,000 

State Univ., 5,000 Enr 

State Teachers Coll 

State Liberal Arts Coll... 

Municipal Univ. & Liberal 
i Gis ese cavweses 


$ 8,325,714 
119,000 
399,247 
381,499 


$56,878,173 


9 $12,885,261 24 $162,103,843 

16,743,657 8 
6 
1 


4,578,751 23 66,297,628 
1,605,226 18 13,899,024 
225,000 9,888,664 


$12,438,466 65 $252,631,456 
2,296,945 53 90,035,981 
5,949,768 53 39,343,517 
210,000 16 13,455,163 


17,490,252 
2,750,000 


1,300,000 
15,813,094 


260,000 
4,932,700 


17,214,253 
32,089,262 


3,253,400 12 
3,476,000 49 


22,027,653 


3,526,016 59,837,072 


241,000 4,108,000 207,000 3,765,467 275,0CO0 30 8,596,467 


Private Liberal Arts Coll., 


500+ Enr 1,088,787 12,916,471 3,265,000 12,213,618 3,652,000 66 33,135,876 


Subtotal, Tax Supported 


9,225,459 57 95,162,082 19,554,238 269,403,412 24,148,579 199 417,493,770 


Subtotal Privately 


Supported Inst 4,855,803, 52 32,837,565 8,404,700 48,068,347 7,403,000,145 101,569,415 


$14,081,262 109 $127,999,647 $27,958,938 133 $317,471,759 $31,551,579 344 $519,063,185 


TABLE 2—VALUE OF CONSTRUCTION BY TYPES OF BUILDINGS, DEFINITELY PLANNED, ON WHICH CONTRACTS 
HAD NOT BEEN LET BY OCT. 15, 1954 


Student 
Residences No 


Faculty 
Housing No 


Student 
Union No. 


| Inst. Class 
libraries, etc. No 


Gym & 


Fieldhouse No Total 


State Univ. 5,000-+- Enr.. $ 500,000 14 $ 36,034,700 
State Univ., —5,000 Enr 1,805,770 12 18,487,230 
State Teachers Coll...... 14 12,727,175 
State Liberal Arts Coll.... 2,875,000 
Municipal Univ. & Liberal 
Arts Coll 
Private Universities 
Private Liberal Arts 
Coll., 500 Enr 
Private Liberal Arts 
Coll., 500+ Enr 


8,086,650, 24 $ 84,734,897 
9,065,630 14 24,367,985 
3,397,000, 14 44,154,500 

450,000| 7 16,322,100 


2,275,000, 45 |$131,631,247 
2,431,222) 41 56,157,837 
6,952,000) 42 67,230,675 
1,971,000} 16 21,618,100 


10,800,000 
19,035,000 


2,000,000) 5 12,800,000 


4 
13,740,000 2,000,000, 8 34,775,000 


3,130,000 96,000 2,035,000 525,000, 23 5,863,000 


11,700,000 1,400,000 6,591,000 2,175,000; 41 21,916,000 


Subtotal, Tax Supported 


2,305,770 70,124,105 20,999,280 180,379,482 19 15,629,222)149 | 289,437,859 


Subtotal, Privately 


Supported Inst 127,000 28,570,000 3,496,000 27,661,000, 5 2,700,000) 87 62,554,000 


$2,432,770 $98,694,105 $24,495,280) 91 $208,040,482! 24 | $18,329,222|236 $351,991,859 
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TABLE 3—SOURCES OF MONEY FOR BUILDINGS COMPLETED SINCE MARCH 1953, BUILDINGS NOW UNDER 
CONSTRUCTION, AND BUILDINGS ON WHICH CONTRACTS HAD BEEN LET BY OCT. 15, 1954 


Revenue Bonds 
Insurance 


or Other Student Operating Gifts and/ | Appropria Reserve Misc Not 
Total Cost HHFA Loans Loans Fees Income or Grants | tions Funds Sources Indicated 


State Univ., 5,000+ $ $ $ $ $ 
252,631,456 14,122,000! 6,965,000 8,687,619 36,564,857 18,637,931 153,923,989 3,085,623 5,932,437, 4,712,000 


90,035,981 3,551,230) 1,369,000 2,672,000) 12,024,493) 2,591,054) 63,884,295 159,355 3,144,554 640,000 
State Teachers Coll... 39,343,517 1,475,000 1,367,550) 9,871,181 424,075) 21,278,585 41,126 4,456,000 430,000 
State L. A. Coll.....| 13,455,163 50,000 274,000, 2,215,000 9,941,163 750,000 225,000 
Municipal Univ & 


22,027,653 1,000,000 1,300,000, 4,964,000 9,660,253) 900,000 1,800,000 2,403,400 
59,837,072, 10,085,000, 3,442,000 402,000 5,374,000 33,610,120 5,723,952) 200,000 1,000,000 
8,596,467, 1,485,000 616,000 4,456,277 1,489,190 550,000 


33,135,876) 5,584,370 2,950,250 700,000 21,929,737 1,414,000 437,519 120,000 


Subtotal, Tax 


Supported 417,493,770 19,148,230) 9,384,000 13,001,169 61,975,531) 26,617,060 258,688,285 4,186,104 16,082,991 8,410,400 
% of Subtotal. .... 100.0 47 2.3 3.2 15.2 6.5 63.2 1.0 3.9 


Subtotal, Private.... 101,569,415) 17,154,370) 7,008,250 402,000; 6,074,000 59,996,134 8,627,142 200,000 437,519 1,670,000 
Jo of Subtotal... .. 100.0 17.2 7.0 4 6.1 60.1 8.6 2 4 


519,063,185 36,302,600 16,392,250 13,403,169 68,049,531 | 86,613,194 267,315,427 4,386,104 16,520,510 10,080,400 
7.1 3.2 2.6 13.4 17.0 52.5 9 3.3 


is reported by the large state univer- appropriations, more than 18 per cent that tax supported institutions expect 
sities from revenue bonds, 6.5 per cent from to obtain a higher percentage of the 

As indicated in Table 2, the insti- gifts and grants, and 4.7 per cent needed funds from appropriations 
tutions in this study have planned from H.H.F.A. loans. Privately sup- than they obtained for construction 
approximately $352,000,000 worth of ported schools obtained slightly more projects summarized in Table 3. The 
construction in 236 separate build- than 60 per cent from gifts and _ increase is 4 per cent, from 63 to 67 
ings. Slightly more than 87 per cent grants, more than 17 per cent from per cent. Privately supported schools 
of this total will be spent on student H.H.F.A. loans, 8.6 per cent from expect to increase their money from 
residences and instructional classrooms. appropriations, and 7 per cent from gifts and grants by more than 10 pet 


It is interesting to examine in_ other types of loans. In determining cent, from 60.1 to 70.6 per cent 
Table 3 the sources of money used the percentages from each source, the Private institutions also plan to use 
by tax supported institutions and by “Not Indicated” source was excluded a larger percentage of H.H.F.A. loans 
privately supported institutions. Tax before the percentages were figured It has been pointed out that more 
supported institutions obtained more To finance construction projects than 86 per cent of the total value 
than 63 per cent of the money from definitely planned, Table 4 indicates of new construction is being spent 


TABLE 4—SOURCES OF MONEY FOR NEW BUILDINGS, DEFINITELY PLANNED, ON WHICH CONTRACTS HAD 
NOT BEEN LET BY OCT. 15, 1954 


Revenue Bonds 
Insurance 
or Other Student Operating Gifts and/ | Appropria Reserve Misc Not 
Total Cost HHFA Loans Loans Fees Income or Grants tions Funds Sources Indicated 


State Univ., 5,000+ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
131,631,247 8,700,000 10,603,000 22,719,050 6,359,578 74,124,519 1,635,100, 2,390,000 5,100,000 


56,157,837, 4,155,000 600,000, 2,310,000 9,340,000 933,000; 33,396,337, 350,000 111,500 4,962,000 
State Teachers Coll... 67,230,675 460,000 450,000 240,000 4,495,000 1,650,000 47,375,075 12,560,600 
State L. A. Coll..... 21,618,100 1,825,000 250,000 450,000, 1,100,000 16,180,700 1,812,400 
Municipal Univ., & 

12,800,000 1,125,000 400,000, 7,075,000 
Private Univ........| 34,775,000) 5,625,000 160,000 24,835,000 1,465,000 
Private L. A. Coll. 

Diisneate cs 5,863,000, 1,067,000 260,000 3,111,000 

Private L. A. Coll., 

21,916,000) 5,610,000) 1,840,000 14,341,000 


Subtotal, Tax 
Supported 289,437,859 15,140,000| 11,653,000 2,800,000 38,129,050 10,442,578 178,151,631) 1,985,100, 6,701,500 24,435,000 
Y of Subtotal 100.0 5.7 4.4 1.1 14.4 3.9 67.2 8 


Subtotal, Private..... 62,554,000 12,302,000) 2,260,000) 1,350,000 42,287,000 1,490,000 200,000 2,665,000 
% of Subtotal. .... 100.0 20.5 3.8 . 70.6 2.5 


351,991,859 27,442,000| 13,913,000 4,150,000 38,129,050) 52,729,578) 179,641,631|2,185,100 6,701,500 27,100,000 
8.4 4.3 1.3 11.7 16.2 55.3 P 2.1 
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TABLE 5—METHODS USED TO FINANCE STUDENT RESIDENCES COMPLETED SINCE MARCH 1953, RESIDENCES 
UNDER CONSTRUCTION, AND RESIDENCES ON WHICH CONTRACTS HAD BEEN LET BY OCT. 15, 1954 


HHFA 


Total Cost Loans 


State Univ., $ 
5,000-+ Enr..... 
State Univ., 
5,000 Enr..... 
State Teachers Coll 
State L. A. Coll... . 
Munic. Univ. & 


16,743,657 
17,490,252 
2,750,000 


1,300,000 
Private Univ....... 15,813,094 
Private L. A. Coll., 


4,108,000 
12,916,471 
Subtotal, Tax 


Supported...... 
% of Subtotal... . 


95,162,082 
100.0 1 


Subtotal, Private. . 
Y, of Subtotal. ... 


32,837,565 
100.0 


$ $ 


$ 
56,878,173, 11,748,000, 5,365,000 


3,551,230 
1,475,000 


1,395,000 
5,584,370 
16,774,230, 5,534,000 1,389,550) 52,386,223 
8.4 


14,739,370} 2,057,000 
45.1 


Revenue Bonds 


Insurance 
or Other 


loons 


Student 
Fees 


Operating 
Income 


$ $ 
29,205,342 


169,000 722,000) 9,904,700 


667,550, 9,761,181 
2,215,000 


1,300,000 
1,212,000 


405,000 
1,652,000 
6.1 


1.5 57.5 


1,762,000 


$ 


Gifts and/ | Appropria- 
or Grants 
396,000) 4,233,831 


100,000 
174,075 


4,719,984 
2,258,000 


3,920,101 
670,075 
7 


10,898,085 
33.3 


Misc 
Sources 


Not 
Indicated 


Reserve 


tions Funds 


$ 
1,830,000 


1,755,300 
2,556,446 
535,000 


159,355, 382,072 


2,856,000 


210,000 120,000 


9,080,577, 1,989,355|3,238,072 4,100,000 
10.0 2.2 3.6 


50,000, 210,000 
a 6 


3,001,110 120,000 
9.2 


$ 
127,999,647 31,513,600) 7,591,000, 1,389,550 54,148,223 11,568,160 12,081,687 2,039,355 3,448,072 4,220,000 


100.0 


instruc- 
tional libraries, and the 
like the instructional 
classrooms group are administration 
and types of buildings not 
specifically designated in a separate 
category 


on student residences and 
classrooms, 
Included in 


other 


Tax supported institutions, as shown 
in Table 5, are financing student resi- 
dences built since March 1953 through 
three main sources: 59 per cent by 
bonds, 18.4 per cent by 
loans, and 10 per cent by 


revenue 


H.H.F.A 


TABLE 6—SOURCES OF MONEY FOR 


HHFA 

Total Cost loans 
State Univ., 

5,000+ Enr..... 
State Univ., 

5,000 Enr..... 
State Teachers Coll. 
State L. A. Coll.... 
Munic. Univ. & 


$ 
36,034,700 


18,487,230 
12,727,175 
2,875,000 


13,740,000 


3,130,000 
Private L. A. Coll., 
500+ En...... 11,700,000 
Subtotal Tax 
Supported...... 
% of Subtotal... . 


70,124,105 
100.0 


Subtotal, Private... 
Jo of Subtotal. ... 


28,570,000 
100.0 


98,694,105, 26,021,230) 12,273,000) 1,590,000) 21,676,700) 10,873,000) 16,508,075 
29.1 


% of total. ...... 100.0 
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25.5 


$ $ 
8,700,000! 9,203,000 
2,761,230 


460,000 
1,825,000 


1,040,000 
5,610,000 
13,746,230) 10,253,000 
21.9 


12,275,000, 2,020,000) 1,350,000 
46.1 


6.1 1.1 43.7 


appropriations. Private institutions are 
using two sources for almost 80 per 
cent of the total: 45.1 per cent from 
H.H.F.A. loans and 33.3 per cent from 
gifts and grants. 


SOURCES OF FINANCE 

As indicated in Table 6, student 
residences definitely planned will be 
financed through four principal sources 
by tax supported schools: revenue 
bonds, 35 per cent; appropriations, 
25.6 per cent; H.H.F.A. loans, 21.9 


9.3 


9.8 1.7 2.8 


per cent, and other loans, 16.4 per 
cent. H.H.F.A. loans and gifts and 
grants remain the ot 
revenue for building new residences 
by privately supported schools with 
46.1 per cent and 39.5 per cent re- 
spectively. 


main sources 


Tax supported institutions received 
more than 87 per cent of the 
of instructional classrooms, 
braries, and built 
March 1953 appropriations 
Privately supported schools received 


total 
li- 


since 


cost 
forth, 
from 


SO 


NEW DORMITORIES, DEFINITELY PLANNED, ON WHICH CONTRACTS HAD 


NOT BEEN LET BY OCT. 15, 1954 


Revenue Bonds 


Insurance 
or Other 
Loans 


Student 
Fees 


Operating 
Income 
$ 
10,581,700 


600,000 
450,000 


6,300,000 
240,000, 4,495,000 
300,000 


260,000 


1,600,000 


240,000) 21,676,700 


16.4 4 34.6 


7.6 


13.7 1.8 24.3 1 


Gifts and/ | Appropria- 
or Grants 


$ 
200,000) 6,510,000 


153,000; 5,961,500 


1,080,000 


4,440,000 
353,000 16,043,075 


10,520,000 


2.2 


Misc 
Sources 


Not 
Indicated 


Reserve 


tions Funds 


600,000 


111,500 2,600,000 
2,821,575 4,260,600 


750,000 


240,000 111,500 7,460,600 
25.6 ‘ 2 


465,000 1,940,000 


240,000 111,500 9,400,600 
18.5 3 J 
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more than 82 per cent of the money 
for similar buildings from gifts and 
grants. 

To build instructional 
room group that is definitely planned, 
tax supported institutions expect to 
finance about 86 per cent of the cost 
from appropriations privately 
supported institutions plan to receive 
almost 95 per cent of the cost of 
such buildings from gifts and grants. 

A yardstick of 1000 full-time equiv- 
alent in Table 
to get a measure of the relative valuc 
of construction being done in the 
various institutional groups. The rela- 
tive amounts spent by tax supported 
and by privately supported schools 
are 


the class- 


and 


students was used 


also shown. 

March 1953 
tax supported schools spent a total of 
$742.01 per thousand students. Dur- 
ing the same period, private institu- 
spent a total of $450.19 per 
thousand students. The big difference 
in expenditures is found in the con- 


In construction since 


tions 


struction of instructional classrooms 


and libraries. In this type of con- 
struction tax supported schools have 
spent more than double that of priv- 
$478.81 to $213.00. 

In construction definitely planned 
by October 1954 tax supported insti- 
tutions anticipate a total expenditure 
of $514.42 stu- 
dents, whereas private institutions ex- 
pect to spend $277.26 for each 
students. The big differ- 
the instructional 
classroom and library category where 
the tax supported schools expect to 
spend $320.59 compared to $122.60 
by private schools. 


ate institutions, 


for each thousand 


thousand 


ence is again in 


Don't Make 


Embezzlement Easy 


THE FIRST APPROACH TO THE PROB 
lem of controlling dishonesty losses 
should be to determine the weak links 
in the defenses against this type of 
employe fraud. The simplest way to 
obtain this is to 
a definite survey program. If such 
a program is carried out and if the 
results of the survey are acted upon 
intelligently, the business manager can 
that exposure to 
thefts has been minimized. 
Who should handle the actual work 
of making the survey? Obviously, he 


information follow 


rest assured inside 


should be someone well acquainted 
with college operations. In a small 
college, the business manager would 
be the logical person. On the other 
hand, if the institution employs well 
qualified outside auditors to make 
semiannual or examinations, 
the work of making the survey should 


annual 


LESTER A. PRATT 


C.P.A., Washington, D.C. 


be assigned to them. This task, how 


ever, should be treated as a separate 
assignment, rather than as part of a 
regular examination, because it is dif 
ficult to combine the work of the 
two investigations because of their 
different natures. 

In any case, such a survey should 
embrace a thorough investigation of 
college employment practices, as well 
as methods of handling receipts and 
disbursements, collection of accounts 
receivable, students’ accounts, credits 
and rebates, bank deposits, petty cash 
funds, payroll, checks, inventories and 
all other operations wherein dishon- 
esty losses might originate or occur 

The various controls and other safe- 
guards to be suggested are not in 
tended to represent an ideal preven 
program. However, they will 


represent the fundamentals of such a 


tion 


TABLE 7—VALUE OF CONSTRUCTION PER THOUSAND FULL-TIME EQUIVALENT ENROLLMENT 


Buildings completed since 

March 1953 now under 

construction and on which 

contracts had been let by 
Oct. 15, 1954 


State 
Univ 
5,000-+ 
Enr. (32) 


State 

Univ. 

5,000 
Enr. (33) 


$ 1.42 
200.81 
54.91 


Faculty Housing........ 
Student Residences 
Student Union 
Instructional Classrooms, 
Libraries, etc 
Gymnasium & Fieldhouse. 


518.77 
39.81 


795.12 

27.55 
808.48 1,079.81 
Buildings definitely planned 


on which contracts had not 
been let by Oct. 15, 1954 


1.60 
115.32 


21.66 
221.72 
108.72 


Faculty Housing........ 
Student Residences 
Student Union 
Instructiona! Classrooms, 
SO, O08: cicewoce 
Gymnasium & Fieldhouse. 


271.17 
7.28 


292.25 
29.16 


$421.25 $673.51 
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State State 
Teachers 
Colleges 


(50) 


All Tax 
Supported 


Municipal 
Univ. & 


$ 5.45 
238.66 
21.90 


16.40 
169.13 
34.75 


189.65 
81.19 


478.81 
42.92 


536.85 742.01 


4.10 
124.63 
37.32 


173.66 
46.35 


602.50 
94.86 


320.59 
27.78 


$917.37 $594.41 $224.01 | $514.42 


Private 
Univ 


(47) 
$ 27.27 $ 
122.31 

38.15 


248.20 
26.88 


462.81 


106.27 
15.47 


147.23 


$268.97 


Private All 
L. A. Coll 
500+ 
Enr. (80) 


Private 
L. A. Coll 

500 
Enr. (60) 


Total Tax 
Private & 
Private 


12.02 $ 
204.98 
10.33 


14.27 $ 
169.32 
42.80 


17.86 
162.38 
35.47 


187.89 
13.72 


160.11 
47.87 


402.74 
40.03 
428.94 


434.37 658.48 


3.84 66 56 
156.18 153.37 126.63 
4.79 18.35 15.50 


3.09 
125.20 
31.08 


101.54 
26.20 


86.40 
28.51 


122.60 
11.97 


263.92 
23.25 
$292.55 $287.29 


$277.26 | $446.54 
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program and as such are indicative 


of the points to which particular atten- 
tion should be paid in making a 


survey of the character proposed 


HOW EMPLOYES STEAL 


The ways in which employes may 
misappropriate money or other prop- 
erty of their employers are limited 
only by their ingenuity. Such thefts 
may range from the simple pocketing 
of an expensive tool to the most in- 
tricate accounting manipulation. Fol- 
lowing are some of the commoner 
methods of embezzling money met 
with in the business world 

|. Issuance of checks in payment of 
bills of fictitious suppliers and cashing 
them through a dummy or by faked 
endorsements 


) 


Invoicing x ods below estab 


lished prices and getting cash “kick 
backs” 


3. Raising the amounts of checks, 


from the purchasers 


invoices and vouchers after they have 
been officially approved 

4. Issuing and cashing checks for 
returned purchases not actually re- 
turned 

5. Pocketing the proceeds of cash 
sales and not recording the transac- 
tions 

6 Pocketing collections made on 
presumably uncollectible accounts 

Lapping, 2 pocketing small 

amounts from incoming payments and 
applying subsequent remittances on 
other items to cover the shortages 

8. Forging checks and destroying 
bank, 
transactions by 


books 


amounts of legiti- 


them when returned by the 
then concealing the 
forcing footings in the cash 
or by raising the 
mate checks 

9. Charging customers more than 
the duplicate sales slips show and 
pocketing the difference 

10. Padding 


time, production or number of em- 


payrolls as to rates, 


ployes 

11. Failing to record returned pur- 
chases, allowances and discounts and 
appropriating equivalent amounts of 
cash 

12. Paying creditors’ invoices twice 
and appropriating the second check 

13. Appropriating checks made pay 
able to “cash” or bank, supposedly for 
creditors’ accounts, payment of notes, 
or other expenses 

14. Stealing from the cash register 
and tampering with the tape 

15. Misappropriating cash and 
charging the amounts taken to fic- 


titious Customers accounts 
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16. Increasing the amounts of credi- 
tors’ invoices and pocketing the excess 
or splitting with the creditors 

17. Pocketing unclaimed wages or 
dividends 

18. Pocketing portions of collections 
made from customers and offsetting 
them on the books by improper credits 
for allowances or discounts 


EMBEZZLEMENTS OF CASH RECEIPTS 


Cash receipts require a full measure 
of control. Misappropriations of such 
receipts may be accomplished either 
before or after they have been record- 
ed. Generally speaking, it is easier 
to detect an embezzlement of cash if 
some record of its receipt exists. Con 
fraud 


sequently, in carrying out a 


exposure survey, special attention 
should be paid to the precautions em 
ployed to prevent thefts of unrecorded 
cash receipts, such as cash sales and 
collections on student accounts 

All noncash entries covering allow- 
ances, bad debts, discounts and returns 
should be made, or at least approved, 
by a responsible official other than 


the cashier or bookkeeper 


Before an account is charged off as 
uncollectible, a check should be made 


to determine whether or not the per- 


exists. All 
accounts regarded as collectible should 


son in question actually 


be transferred to a memorandum con- 
trol account and periodically reviewed, 
because collections on such accounts 
often add up to sizable amounts 
Accounts receivable should be 
sampled, or test-checked, from tim 
to time by having some person other 
than the ledger clerk prepare and mail 
statements to all such accounts 
Employes who handle credit memos 
and other adjustments should not be 
permitted access to the accounts re- 
ceivable records 
When the size of the organization 
permits, another desirable safeguard 
is tO require the ledger clerks in the 
credit and collection department to 
switch positions every now and then 
Students’ unpaid balances should be 
checked at least once a year. These 
verification reports should be per- 
sonally mailed and received by the 
auditor or by a responsible official 
Bookkeepers should not be per- 
mitted to make arbitrary adjustments 
to bring cash receipts ledgers into bal- 
ance with the general ledger account 
Entries in the cash book should be 
made by someone other than the per- 
son who reconciles the bank account 
or who checks the cash on hand 


TORRENT Ym cee: PONE ERNE 


Payments on notes receivable should 
be received by one person and entered 
by another 

The importance of having periodic 
examinations made by competent out- 
side certified public accountants can- 
not be overemphasized. These audits 
should be made at least annually and 
should include an examination of in- 
ventory schedules as to prices, exten- 
sions, footings and such further tests 
as the situation may require. The audit 
program also should cover a compre- 
hensive examination and verification 
of all assets, liability, net worth, in- 
Occa 
sional surprise audits also are highly 


come and expense accounts 
desirable 


CONTROL OF CASH DISBURSEMENTS 
Effective 
disbursement of 


internal control of the 
funds is somewhat 
simpler than control of cash receipts 

All disbursements except from a 
petty cash fund should be made by 
check. All checks issued should be 
serially numbered and written either 
on a check-writing machine or in 
permanent ink on _ safety paper 
Counter signatures are desirable, with 
authority to sign or to countersign 
being delegated to not more than two 
responsible officials. If an error is 
made in writing a check, the check 
should be voided and another issued 

Cash disbursement records should 
be independently footed and checked 
to the related general ledger control 
accounts 

When the size of the college per- 
goods 


mits, the purchasing of all 


should be centralized. Prenumbered 
requisitions should be used to orig- 
inate the purchasing activity. These 
should be prepared in triplicate, the 
original going to the vendor, the du- 
plicate being retained in the unfilled 
order file, and the triplicate being sent 
to the receiving clerk. In preparing 
the latter copy, a short carbon should 
be used so that the quantity ordered 
is left blank, making it subsequently 
necessary for the receiving clerk to 
insert the quantity actually received 


When 


ceived by the person in charge of 


the triplicate copy is re- 


purchasing, the quantity of merchan- 
dise or materials indicated is checked 
with the vendor's invoice and attached 
to it 
taken 


The duplicate copy is then 
from the unfilled order file, 
checked as to price and extensions 
with the vendor's invoice, and filed in 
the filled-orders file for future refer- 


ence. The vendor's invoice then is 
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ready for official approval for entry 


in the accounting records and for 
subsequent payment 
Checks 


chases should be accompanied by th« 


issued in payment of pur 
applicable purchase invoice, and the 
latter should be initialed by both the 
person signing the checks and by the 
countersigner 

Whenever possible, purchasing and 
receiving functions should be 


kept 
entirely separate, so as to minimize 
the risk of collusion between a vendor 
and the purchasing agent, to guard 
against short shipments of merchan- 
dise, and, in general, to hold the re- 
ceiving clerk accountable for all mer- 
chandise delivered by the vendor. 
Further protection is obtained when 
a third person (the business manager 
other 


or some responsible official ) 


takes an active interest in checking 


purchase invoices for prices, descrip- 
tion of goods purchased, quality, quan- 


£ 


tity, extension of costs, footings, 
discounts, and transportation charges 
At least a selective test should be 
made of all invoices relating to pur- 
chases of materials in large quantities 
value 


bids 


quired for the purchase of large quan- 


and money 


Competitive should be re 


tities OF goods to guard against a 


vendor being given orders at an ex- 
cessive price, or for inferior quality, 


a subseque nt cash 


with kick-back 
to the person in charge of purchasing 
When vendors’ invoices are 


Paid 


both the check numbers and dates of 


paid, 


they should be stamped and 


payment noted on the invoices. 


When accommodation purchases ar¢ 


made for the benefit of employes, 


management should make sure that 


payment for such items is collected 


from the employes, either by payroll 
deductions or cash, and not charged 


ft some expense account 


Returned purchases may be ade- 


quately safeguarded by putting into 


reverse the system previously sug- 


vested with respect to the purchase 


of merchandise or materials 


Many large losses have been caused 
through duplicate payment of credi- 


tors invoices In most such Cases, 


the defaulter will select invoices that 


were paid in previous years and 


After the 
check in payment of the falsified in- 


change the year date only 


voice has been signed, the defaulter 
will either forge the endorsement or 
perhaps be in collusion with the payee 
to collect the proceeds of the check 


Consequently, creditors’ invoices should 
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checked 
payment to make sure that they have 


always be carefully before 


not been falsified in any way 


PAYROLLS 


When it is practicable to do so, 
employes should be paid by checks, 
preferably of a different color than 
those used for other purposes. It also 
is desirable that a statement of each 
employe’s earnings and applicable de- 
ductions appear on a perforated ex- 
tension of the check form 

If employes are paid by cash and 
a large number of individuals are 
involved, it is preferable for the em- 
ployer to arrange with his bank to 
prepare the payroll 

Current cash receipts should never 
be used for payroll purposes 

When possible, the preparation of 
the payroll and paying off of em- 
ployes should be handled by two dif- 
ferent 


employes, especially if the 


employes are paid in cash 


If a separate bank account is used 
for payroll purposes only, the bank 
statement and canceled payroll checks 
should be sent for reconciliation direct 
to a principal administrative employe, 
who does not participate in the actual 
preparation of the payroll 

After an 


week iS 


appropriate interval—a 


usual—all unclaimed pay 
should be turned back to the treasurer 
or other similar official for redeposit 


bank 


that unclaimed pay be investigated to 


in the It is highly important 


disclose any irregularities that may 
exists as the result of payroll padding 

Time cards that show erasures of 
dates should be carefully checked as 
re-use of 


a guard against the pre- 


viously honored cards 

In universities large enough to be 
departmentalized, the payroll should 
be supported by time sheets signed 
by the department heads. These should 
be made subject to verification by 
persons not members of the depart- 
ments concerned 

Rates of 


computations ot 


pay, time worked, and 


amounts earned 


should be reviewed independently at 


selected intervals. Surprise examina- 


tions are the most eftective. 


Administrative officials should ex- 


amine any abnormal increase in the 


number of employes, rates and labor 


They 


checks in 


costs should not sign payroll 
blank for 


during their absence 


emergency usé 


All payroll checks voided for any 


retained for exam- 


They 


reason should be 


ination and audit should be 


mutilated and the signatures torn off 
so that they cannot be used 

Payroll time cards also should be 
canceled in such a way as to prevent 
their possible re-use 

When a new employe is hired, the 
personnel department should immedi- 
ately furnish the payroll division with 
the employe’s name, address, title and 
salary, and this notification should be 
signed by a responsible officer. To 
prevent payroll 


padding, the same 


procedure also should be followed 
when an employe leaves the company 

From time to time, the payroll 
should be checked to make sure that 
the number of names corresponds to 


the number of employes 


FIDELITY BOND PROTECTION 


Even under the most stringent 


system of internal control and audit- 
ing, losses through employe dishon 


esty may still occur. This is only 


natural, because no system can be 
any stronger than the individuals who 


When the 


down, the 


Operate it human ele- 


ment breaks system is 
bound to fail, too. Accordingly, pru 
dent employers will take the added 
precaution of purchasing adequat 
fidelity bond protection 

The cost of this protection is small; 


the benefits are considerable. Fidelity 


bonds not only indemnify employers 


for losses caused by the dishonest acts 
of employes but also serve as a strong 
deterrent to wrongdoing. Furthermore, 
the knowledge that they may be sub- 
ject to investigation by a_ bonding 
company often keeps dishonest per 
sons from seeking employment with 
organizations known to carry fidelity 
bond protection 

The question of how much bond 
protection to carry always arises when 
this coverage is discussed, and it is 
not an easy one to answer. It is largely 
a matter of individual judgment, and 
the administrative heads are the ones 
who should assume the responsibility 
One 


In considering the 


of making the final decision 
thing is certain 
question of how much protection to 
carry, employers should think in terms 
of possible losses big enough to do 


them serious harm, not in terms of 


such inconsiderable losses as might 


result from petty pilfering 


This material in expanded form is avail 


able in a booklet that may be obtained 
on request from the Fidelity and Deposit 
Maryland or the American 


Balti 


Company of 
Fonding Company of Baltimore 


more Md 
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THE INTERNAL REVENUE CODE OI! 
1954 completely supersedes the 1939 
result of the most 
comprehensive overhaul of the na- 


code and is the 
tion's tax laws in the last 50 years. 
It had been years since anything other 
than patchwork had been 
made, and it is generally agreed by 


changes 


all concerned that a revision was long 
The 1954 code deletes much 
provisions 


overdue 


obsolete language; have 
been rearranged for clarity and ease 
of use, and much simplification has 


been made 


40,000 CHANGES IN CODE 

The code as approved is a 984 page 
affair and, as announced by the In- 
dependent Association, 


Out of this 


mass of rearrangements and changes 


Accountants’ 
includes 40,000 changes 


came some items of special interest 
to colleges and universities. In the 
main these have been beneficial and 
it is significant that the only changes 
affecting adversely institutions of high- 
er education are technical or admin- 
istrative changes which were designed 
to close unintended loopholes in the 
old law 

Until regulations are promulgated 
by the Internal Revenue Service on 
the revised code, it will be impossible 
to know the real impact of the pro- 
visions. Therefore, by necessity, I shall 
describe terms the 


in general pro- 


From a paper presented at the 45th 
annual meeting of the Eastern Association 
of College and University Business Officers, 
December 1954 
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hanges in Federal Tax Laws 


New code deletes much obsolete language and 
rearranges provisions for clarity and ease of use 


ROBERT BROUGHTON 


Assistant Treasurer, American Council on Education 


visions affecting colleges, using as the 
basis the various committee 
on the tax bill H.R. 8300. 
Several significant changes concern- 
ing charitable contributions were made. 
The most important, probably, is the 
change that permits individual tax- 
payers to increase tax deductions for 
contributions to charity from 20 to 
30 per cent of their adjusted gross 
income, provided the extra 10 per cent 
goes to a church or an association of 


rep rts 


churches, an educational institution, or 
a hospital. 

Another change removes the per- 
centage limit altogether when the com- 
bination of the taxpayer's charitable 
contributions and income tax in the 
current year and eight of the previous 
10 years equals 90 per cent or more 
of his taxable income. Previously, the 
test had to be met for all 10 preceding 
years. The application of this provi- 
sion is not broad. However, the ad- 
vantages to such institutions as might 
benefit from it would be of consid- 
erable significance 


PERMITS CARRY-OVER 


A provision also was included to 
permit a carry-over to the succeeding 
two taxable years if a corporation's 
charitable gifts in one year exceeds 
5 per cent. In such cases the corpora- 
tions are limited in the succeeding 
years by the 5 per cent maximum 
limitation. 

In another area the so-called Clif- 
ford Regulations have been written 
into law with certain modifications. 


One of the more important of these 
makes special provision for a short- 
term irrevocable trust set aside for the 
benefit of a single operating charity 
President Sparks of Wabash College 
planted the seed for this legislation 
in a letter of June 1953 to Chairman 
Reed of the House ways and means 
committee. Under previous regulations 
income from a trust was taxed to the 
person setting up the trust if he re- 
tained the right to take the principal 
or income back within 10 years. How- 
ever, the new law provides in the case 
of a trust set up exclusively for a 
designated school, hospital or church 
that the trust income is not taxable to 
the grantor unless the trust property 
reverts to the grantor within a period 
of two years. 


ENDS MEALS-LODGING CONFUSION 


A provision is included in the re- 
vised tax laws to end the confusion 
as to the tax status of meals and 
lodging furnished an employe by his 
employer. Such meals and lodging are 
to be excluded from the employe’s in- 
come when they are furnished by his 
employer for the convenience of the 
employer, but only if (a), in the case 
of meals, the meals are furnished on 
the business premises of the employer, 
or (b), in the case of lodging, the 
employe is required to accept such 
lodging on the business premises of 
his employer as a condition of his 
employment. 

Under the previous law, meals and 
lodging were held to be taxable to the 
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employe unless they were furnished for 
the convenience of the employer. Even 
in such cases, however, the law as in- 
terpreted by the Internal 
Service certain 


Revenue 
and court decisions 
required that, if meals or lodging rep- 
resented compensation, the value there- 
of must be included in gross income 
even though the employe must accept 
such meals or lodging in order to per- 
form his duties properly 

The operation of this section is 
illustrated in the Senate finance com- 
mittee’s report by the following ex- 
amples 

l. A civil service employe of a 
state is employed at an institution and 
is required by his employer, for the 
convenience of the employer, to live 
institution in order 
to be available for duty at any time 


and eat at the 


Under the applicable state statute, his 
meals and lodging are regarded as a 
part of the employes compensation. 
The employe would nevertheless be 
entitled to exclude the value of such 
meals and from 


lodging gross in- 


come 

2. An employe who is required to 
be on duty from 8 am. until 4 p.m. 
is given the choice of residing at the 
institution free of charge or of re- 
siding elsewhere and receiving an al- 
lowance of $30 per month in addition 
to his regular salary. If he elects to 
reside at the institution the value to 
the employe of the lodging furnished 
by the employer will be includible in 
gross income, because his residence at 
the institution 1s not necessary to the 
proper performance of his duties, and 
therefore is not required as a condi- 


tion of his employment 


RELIEF FOR PARENTS 


One of the first changes agreed upon 
by the House ways and means com- 
mittee and one that stayed to become 
a part of the 1954 code concerned the 
earning test for a dependent. Under 
the old revenue code a $600 exemption 
could be taken for a dependent only 
if he had gross income of less than 
$600. Thus, if a child helped to pay 
his way through school by obtaining 
part-time employment, the parent was 
denied a dependency exemption if the 
child happened to earn more than 
$600. Not only did this represent a 
hardship to parents who provide most 
of the support for their children, al- 
though the latter earned slightly over 
$600, but it also represented an in- 
ducement for the child to stop work 
just before his earnings reached $600 
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P.L. 591 relieves this situation by 
permitting parents to continue to claim 
a dependent—no matter what the 
child’s earnings—if the child is under 
19 or is going to high school, college 
of a umiversity or is getting on- 
the-farm training from an accredited 
school. The parent still has to provide 
at least half of the child's total support 
and the child will have to pay taxes 
on his earnings but he will also get 
the usual $600 personal exemption 
and deductions. 
an educational in- 
stitution, as referred to here, must be 
a full-time student; that is, he must 
be enrolled for the number of hours 
or courses which is considered to be 


The student at 


full-time attendance for some part of 
five calendar months. A student who 
attends school from February through 
some part of the month of June will 
thus qualify, or one who is enrolled 
for the months of February through 
May and then September through De- 
cember also will qualify as the five 
calendar months during the calendar 
year need not be consecutive. 


EXCLUDES SCHOLARSHIPS 


In this connection another change 
helps taxpayers whose children get 
scholarships. Previously, scholarships 
were counted as income to the child 
from sources other than the parent, 
and this made it harder for the parent 
to show he provided at least half the 
child's support. The 
not count scholarships in applying the 
support This exclusion was 
adopted since a taxpayer sending his 
child through college, even with the 
help of a scholarship, is likely to be 
incurring more expenses for the child 
than incurred by taxpayers for de- 
pendents not in college. 


new law does 


test. 


Section 38 is a good example of a 
change in the new tax law which re- 
moves an inequity. Under the old law, 
benefits payable under the social se- 
curity program and certain other re- 
tirement programs of the federal 
government are exempt from income 
tax. No similar exemption is accorded 
tO persons receiving retirement pen- 
sions under other publicly administered 
programs, such as teachers, as well 
as persons who receive industrial pen- 
sions or provide independently for 
their old age. The change in law to 
end this discrimination requires that 
retired persons earn more than $600 
a year in any 10 years prior to their 
retirement, then retired taxpayers over 
65 are freed from paying the 20 per 


cent first bracket tax rate on their first 
$1200 of income from pensions and 
annuities, rents, interest and dividends 
Persons retiring before 65 years of 
age under a state, municipal or other 
public retirement system are freed 
from the 20 per cent tax on their first 
$1200 of income from the retirement 
system. The $1200 allowance will in 
all cases have to be reduced by any 
veterans’ pensions or social security 
Moreover, for persons under 75, the 
$1200 allowance also will have to be 
reduced dollar for dollar for any in- 
come earned in excess of $900 during 
the year. 

The special retirement income ex- 
clusion is in addition to the taxpayer's 
regular personal income tax exemp- 
tion. 

Another retirement change is pro- 
vided for the f annuities 
The so-called 3 per cent rule under 
the old law taxed an annuitant on the 
annuity payments he received to the 
extent of 4 per cent of the amount he 
paid for the annuity. Any payments 
he received above this amount were 
excluded from tax until the cumulative 
amount excluded equaled the amount 
he paid for the annuity. Thereafter 
the annuity payments received were 
taxable in full 


taxation of 


OLD LAW ERRATIC 


The old law ‘was objectionable be- 
cause it was erratic. Where the amount 
paid for the annuity represented a 
large proportion of its value at the 
time payments began, the old rule did 
not return to the annuitant on a tax 
free basis the amount he paid for the 
annuity during his lifetime. On the 
other hand, where the amount the an- 
nuitant paid for the annuity represent- 
ed a small proportion of its value at 
the time payments began, the exclu- 
sion was used up rapidly. In 
cases the that after 
being retired for a few years and hav- 
ing become accustomed to living on a 
certain amount of 


such 


annuitant found 


income after tax, 
he suddenly had to make a sizable 
downward adjustment in his living 
standard because, when his exclusion 
was used up, the annuity income be- 
came fully taxable. 

The new law will spread the tax 
free portion of the annuity income 
evenly over the annuitant’s lifetime 
In the usual case the exclusion will 
equal the amount the annuitant paid 
for the annuity, divided by his life 
expectancy at the time the payments 
begin. This exclusion is to remain the 
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same even though he outlives his life 
Under this rule T.LA.A. 


and other companies providing the an- 


expectancy. 


nuity will be able to supply the annu- 
itant with a statement indicating that 
for the rest of his life a stated amount 
of his annuity income will be excluded 
annually from his income subject to 
tax 

The tax status of scholarships and 
fellowship grants came in for a good 
share of consideration and discussion 
There has been no provision in the 
Internal Revenue Code regarding the 
treatment of these. The basic ruling of 
the Internal Revenue Service, up until 
recently, stated that the amount of a 
grant or fellowship is includible in 
gross income unless it could be estab- 
lished to be a gift 

A new section is added that provides 
rules for determining the extent to 
which amounts received as scholarships 
and as fellowship grants are to be 
The 


tion first states the general rule that 


included in gross 


income sec- 


amounts received as scholarships or 
excludible 


from gross income and then prescribes 


as fellowship grants are 


specific rules for limiting the amounts 
The 
rule specifies that the exclusion extends 
to the 


that may be excluded general 


value of contributed services 


and accommodations (such as room 


board and laundry) that are received 
as part of the scholarship or fellowship 
grant. The exclusion also applies to 


umounts received to cover incidental 


expenses for travel, research, clerical 
help, or equipment which are incident 
to the scholarship or fellowship to the 
extent that they are expended by the 


recipient for these purposes. 


RULES FOR LIMITING EXCLUSIONS 


The specific rules for limiting the 


amounts that may be excluded 


are: 
(a) The exclusions shall not apply to 
received 


the portion of any amount 


by individuals which 


represents pay- 
ment for teaching, research or other 
services in the nature of part-time em- 
ployment required as a condition to 
receiving the scholarship or fellowship 
grant. If the teaching, research or 
other services are required of all candi- 
dates for a particular degree (whether 
or not recipients of scholarships or 
tellowship grants) such services are to 
be regarded as part-time employment. 
(b) For individuals who are not can- 
didates for a degree the exclusion is 
not to exceed $300 a 


total of 46 


month for a 


maximum months, and 


the grantor of a scholarship and fel- 
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lowship grant is an organization ex- 
empt from taxation or is a federal 
agency. 

With reference to this subject | 
would like to go beyond the tax 
changes in the revised code and report 
on a decision made last fall by the 
Federal Tax Court. The court decided 
that grants from philanthropic agen- 
cies to individuals 


for research 


© 


and 





study are exempt from payment of in- 
come tax by the recipient. This de- 
cision reverses the ruling of July 

1951, by the Internal Revenue Service 
that fellowship grants were not gifts 
but taxable income. Subject to possible 
reversal on appeal to the United States 
Court of Appeals, the decision wipes 
out all obligation on the part of fel- 
lowship beneficiaries to pay taxes on 
the income they received prior to the 
passage of the new code. But it also 
raises a question as to the wisdom of 
the $300 limitation in the present law. 
Ir would seem that foundations’ dis- 
bursements above that amount are not 
different for tax purposes than those 
below it. Furthermore, the decision 
may still result in full exemption un- 
der the present law of those payments 
to individuals that can be construed 
as “unrestricted gifts” 
‘grants’ 


rather than 
for services rendered to the 
This is the distinction on 


which the decision was based. 


grantor. 


Another change in this area had to 
do with the tuition free exchange of 
faculty children among colleges and 
universities. There has been consider- 
able growth in such plans in recent 
The new law provides that if 
an educational institution maintains or 
participates in 


years 


one of these plans 
whereby the tuition of a child of a 
faculty member of any such institu- 
tion is remitted at any other partici- 
pating educational institution attended 
by such child, the amount of tuition 
so remitted should be considered to be 
an amount received as scholarship, thus 
nontaxable. 

A few schools will be affected ad- 
versely by Section 514, which is a 





change designed to close a loophole 
that existed in the 1939 code. In the 
past educational, charitable and cer- 
tain other organizations were subject 
to tax on their rental income derived 
from leases for more than five years 
to the extent of the outstanding in- 
debtedness incurred to acquire or im- 
prove the leased property. The new 
measure subjects rental income to tax 
where borrowed funds are used to ac- 
quire or improve property which is 
leased for a time of less than five years 
but where the same business tenant 
occupies the property for more than 
five years. The tax is to become ap- 
plicable only in the sixth year in which 
such tenant occupies the property. As 
in the case of leases for more than five 
years, the tax is to apply only to the 
extent of outstanding borrowed funds 
used to acquire the property. An ex- 
ception to the wnrelated business in- 
come provisions is made in cases where 
a tax exempt organization borrows 
funds to purchase property and such 
property is leased to several tenants, 
provided the tenants occupying at least 
50 per cent of the property have leases 
for less than five years. 


LITTLE CHANGE IN PRIZES, AWARDS 


The section on prizes and awards 
has little change. The law provides 
that prizes and awards are to be in- 
cluded in income unless they are made 
in recognition of religious, charitable, 
scientific, educational, artistic, literary 


or civic achievement. 


Moreover, in 
such cases they are to be included in 
income unless the individual was se- 
lected without action on his part and 
is mot required to perform substantial 
furure services to obtain the award. 
This provision does not apply to schol- 
arships or fellowships. 

Section 101(6) of the old code un- 
der which colleges had been provided 
tax exemption is replaced by Section 
SOL (c)(3) of the new code. Some- 
thing new has been added, however. 
This addition provides that as a con- 
dition to exemption each organization 
does not participate in, or intervene 
in (including the publicity or distri- 
bution of statements), any political 
campaign on behalf of a political can- 
didate for public office. 

The Internal Revenue Service is ac- 
tive in this area and has warned that 
violation of this provision will result 
in an Organization losing its tax ex- 
empt status. 

A change that | am happy to report 
was approved as part of P.L. 324, de- 
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signed to reduce federal excise taxes 
The provision removes federal taxes on 
admissions to athletic events between 
educational institutions. It is estimated 
that this change will save the col- 
leges $6 million annually. 

Along with the provisions included 
in the new code, I should like to men- 
tion two near misses. These are pro- 
posals which, in both cases, if enacted, 
could work extreme hardships on col- 
leges. The first one is the chronic pro- 
posal to withhold taxes on dividends 
at the source. Democratic members of 
the ways and means committee sup- 
ported the proposal to the man, while 
the Republican members opposed it 
In the 84th Congress with the Demo- 
crats in control, this could be a differ- 


ent story. At will be worth 


least, it 
watching. 

The second near miss took place in 
the finai stages of the tax revision bill. 
A sleeper amendment, introduced by 
the late Senator McCarran during de- 
bate on the bill, would have carried a 
threat to the tax exemption of char- 
itable, religious and educational organ- 
1Zations. 

The sleeper amendment would have 
made possible the removal of its tax 
exemption from any such organization 
which sub- 
versive organization or individual. Un- 
der the wording, strictly interpreted, a 


made a “donation” to a 


donation could be construed to include, 
tor a college, the amount by which the 
cost per student exceeded the amount 
paid by the student. Affidavits from 
recipients of “donations” would have 
furnished some protection to the insti- 
tution, but even an unwitting violation 
might have led to loss of tax exemp- 
tion, and the administrative compli- 
cations, as 


well as the danger, were 


obvious 


SENATE PROPOSAL REJECTED 


The McCarran amendment was ac- 
cepted on the floor of the Senate burt, 
after receiving statements in opposi- 
tion from many sources, the conferees 
rejected the Senate proposal. 

At the time of the conference com- 
mittee’s decision, Senator Millikin in- 
structed the staff of the joint committee 
on internal revenue taxation to make 
a study to determine the inadequacies 
of present law and to explore the pos- 
sible ways of making more certain that 
tax exempt organizations do not mis- 
use their tax free status to support 
communistic causes. This study is un- 
der way and the developments in this 
area are also worth watching. 
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Legal Implications of the 
Purchasing Routine 


JAMES J. RITTERSKAMP Jr. 


LEGAL CONSEQUENCES ARISI 


every transaction and negotiation Con- 


FROM 
ducted by the purchasing agent in 
his daily routine. The very creation 
of his authority to act for his institu- 


tion is based on the legal fiction that 


makes him the agent of his school 
This gives him certain powers and 
authority, and imposes upon him 


obligations to work in accordance 
with this authority 

Each time the purchasing agent ful- 
fills his function by making a purchase 
for his institution legal contracts are 
created carrying with it consequent 
obligations of a legal nature to be ful- 
filled 


ranties, may arise long after delivery 


Legal questions, such as war- 


of the purchased commodity has been 
made and payment tendered. Multiply 
the legal consequences involved in one 
transaction by the 50 to 100 purchases 
a day made by the average purchasing 
agent and you can well understand 
that legal implications of the purchas- 
ing routine are not mere idle chatter 

The well trained purchasing agent 
has long refused to be exercised by 
the numerous legal involvements in 
his everyday routine. He has found 
that sound purchasing policies, which 
include among other considerations 
the careful selection of suppliers and 
the establishment of good vendor re- 
lationships, have eliminated the possi- 
bilities of 99 per cent of these legal 
implications from becoming legal 
problems or even lawsuits. Efforts of 
the buyer and seller to predicate their 
relationship upon a mutual desire of 
satisfaction by cooperation has done 
much to put most legal implications 
of purchasing into the category of 
mere routine. 

There remains, however, the need 
of the purchasing agent's being cogni- 
zant of legal implications for the 1 


Purchasing Agent 
Washington University, St. Louis 


per cent of transactions that fall out 
side the legal routine classification and 
also of being certain he performs his 


part of the transaction on a suitable 
basis 
Stuart Heinritz states in his book, 


Purchasing It is not enough that 
a purchase be economically sound; it 
must be legally sound as well, both in 
the act or agreement ‘itself and in the 
way it is carried out A purchasing 
agent should attempt to avoid legal 
pitfalls, be prepared to recognize the 
situation that requires competent legal 
assistance, and, if he gets involved in 
a lawsuit, be able to go into court in 
the best possible position 

The fields of law encountered by 
the purchasing agent in his work are 
many and varied. Of necessity, this 
discussion will be limited to a single 
phase of this routine: the negotiation 
and formation of the contract between 
buyer and seller. Much of the discus- 
sion will be elementary in character 

Let us first review the basic legal 
essentials of a valid contract 

|. Competent parties. The 
tracting parties must be of legal age, 
mind, and The 


must have the authority to make the 


con- 


sound sober. parties 
contract. Most purchasing agents have 
such authority 

2. Consideration. The question of 
adequacy of consideration seldom en- 
ters into the field of purchase contracts 
since the seller agrees to furnish mate 
rials, supplies and equipment in ex- 
change for payment of money by 
the buyer. 

3. Valid subject matter. The object 
of our purchasing endeavors is a legal 
and valid item that should not cause 
the question of validity to be raised 
More important is the question, “Can 
the object of the contract be sufficient- 
ly identified as to description and 
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quantity?” Our specifications should 
be able to describe the subject ade- 
quately, and quantity is generally fixed 
except in certain types of purchase 
agreements known as requirements 
contracts. 

4. Meeting of minds. There must 
be complete agreement between the 
contracting parties—buyer and seller. 
In legal terms this is known as offer 
and acceptance, an offer to buy or to 
sell and an acceptance of the offer to 
buy or to sell 

An offer to be valid must be defin- 
ite, must be intended as an offer to 
buy or to sell, and must be communi- 
cated to the other party. An article in 
the December 1950 issue of the 
North Carolina Law Review expressed 
the test of a valid offer in these two 
questions: (1) Has the party making 
the proposal sufficiently named all the 
material terms needed in the contract? 
(2) Has he put his proposal in a 
torm showing no mental hesitation or 
reservation on his part? 

It is obvious that definite terms 
must be expressed before there is 
any basis for a contract. Therefore, 
an offer to be valid must name all 
the material terms needed in the con- 
tract 

The contract is more 
difficult to ascertain, and there seems 
to be a wide variation in the deter- 


intention to 


mination of the facts that amount to 
this intent. Many cases can be found 
where the wording is tantamount to 
a full-fledged offer, and yet it has been 
decided that no offer was made. 

Let us examine the wording of an 
offer to determine 
tract. Harsh wrote: “I have about 
1800 bu. of millet seed of which I 
am mailing you a sample. 
$2.25 per 


intention to con- 


I want 
this seed, f.o.b. 
Lowell.” Nebraska Seed Co. answered: 
Accept your offer 


cwrt. for 


Wire how soon 
you can load.” Harsh refused to sell. 

Was there an offer the seed com- 
pany could accept?' No. The language 
used is general. The letter as a whole 
shows it was not intended as a final 
proposition but as a request for bids. 
It did not fix a time for delivery, which 
appeared to be essential. Other con- 
siderations are quite often allowed to 
enter into the determination of this 
intent to contract, such as the course 
of prior dealings between buyer and 
seller, and customs of the industry 
involved in the transaction. 

For example, a paper company in 


* Nebraska Seed Co. v. Harsh, 152 N.W. 


310, (1915) 
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Memphis, Tenn., bought paper from 
a particular mill for a period of 
20 years. The mill always acknowl- 
edged the orders on a form that in- 
cluded certain conditions that made 
acceptance of the order in fact no 
acceptance at all. The mill was sold 
to someone who had other uses for 
the paper and refused to deliver any 
more to the Memphis company; it 
would not even complete present 
orders on the books. The new own- 
er's contention was that he was under 
no contractual obligation to deliver 
the paper. The court took cognizance 
of the 20 years’ business dealings and 
ruled the Memphis company had 
every reason to depend on the mill 
fulfilling its delivery schedule because 
of past history along that line. 

Communication of an offer is re- 
quired. One cannot “stumble upon an 
offer”; it must be communicated to 
him. This, in part, has also to do 
with intent because until the person 
making an offer communicates it to 
the other party, he has not shown his 
intention of entering 
agreement. 


into a legal 
Now let us consider the communi- 
cation of an offer. A sends B an offer 
through the mail to sell A’s horse 
for $500. While this offer is in the 
mail, B, in ignorance thereof, mails 
to A an offer to pay $500 for the 
horse. Was there a contract? No. 
There is no communication of A’s 
offer, and there is no contract.” 


DURATION OF OFFER VARIES 

The duration of an offer varies ac- 
cording to circumstances. In general, 
we say an offer continues as such until 
(1) it lapses, (2) it is revoked, (3) 
it is rejected, or (4) it is accepted. 
By “lapse” is meant allowed to expire. 
The legal phraseology is “an offer 
lapses after a reasonable time.” What 
is a reasonable time is a question of 
fact for a jury to decide. Quite often 
an offer will contain a time limiting 
clause, such as “this offer must be 
accepted within 30 days.” Such limit- 
ing clauses are perfectly valid, and if 
such an offer is not accepted within 
the specified time period it automati- 
cally lapses. 

What constitutes a lapse of offer? 
Fisher mailed an offer on June 17 to 
a railroad to purchase abandoned 
track. A check for $1000 was enclosed 
with the offer. The offer stipulated 
that the railroad make final answer 

*Section 23, A.L.I. Restatement Law of 
Contracts, Illustration No. 2. 





on or before June 28. The railroad 
did not act on the offer but continued 
to hold Fisher's check until August 
17. Fisher claims action of the railroad 
in holding the check amounted to ac- 
ceptance after June 28. 

Could the railroad accept the offer 
after June 28? No. “After June 28 
there was no offer remaining that the 
railroad could have accepted. Fisher 
had, in the offer, expressly limited the 
time within which an acceptance could 
be made.”* 

A person making an offer has cer- 
tain rights and privileges, one of 
which is the right to revoke his offer 
any time before acceptance. Any un- 
accepted offer including those with 
such statements as “this offer good 
for 30 days” can be revoked at any 
time. 

How about revocation of an offer? 
Kaufman had 30 shares of stock he 
wanted to sell. He announced through 
his attorney that sealed bids would be 
accepted up to noon June 7, at which 
time the highest bid would be ac- 
cepted. Ten minutes before noon 
Deibel attempted to deliver a sealed 
bid for the purchase of stock. Kauf- 
man’s attorney refused to accept the 
bid for reasons. 

Could Kaufman 


to sell? 


revoke his offer 
Yes. “An offer unless given 
for a valuable consideration can be 
withdrawn at any time before accept- 
ance.’* 

The only manner in which an offer 
can be made to be nonrevokable is 
to have and recite some consideration 
(as $5) for the making of such an 
offer for a definite period of time. 

Rejection of an offer is made by 
the person to whom the offer has been 
addressed. A flat statement of rejec- 
tion accomplishes this purpose, of 
course, but it may be done quite un- 
intentionally by a counter-offer. A 
counter-offer is one made by a person 
to whom an original offer was ad- 
dressed dealing in the same subject 
matter as the original offer but upon 
different terms. Such a counter-offer 
constitutes a rejection of the original 
offer. 

Acceptance of an offer results in 
a contract if the acceptance is proper- 
ly accomplished. The acceptance must 
be communicated to the person mak- 
ing the offer and must be in the 
identical terms of the offer. If not in 
identical terms, the intended accept- 

‘Fisher Iron & Steel Co. v. Elgin J & E 
Railway, 101 F 2nd 373, (1939). 


*Deibel v. Kaufman, 62 N.E. 2nd 770, 
(Ohio 1945). 
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ance is only a counter-offer, as pre- 
viously explained 

What constitutes acceptance of an 
offer? Mr: Hill offered Mrs. Bell $350 
cash for her farm, payment to be made 
as soon as she sent a warranty deed. 
Mrs. Bell responded: “I have decided 
to sell you the farm for $350 in cash, 
as you offered me 
my deed. . . It 
deed 


[ am sending you 
is a quit-claim 


Mrs. Bell later refused to sign the 
warranty deed and finally refused to 
sell her property 

Did her acceptance of Hill's offer 
form a contract? No. “An acceptance 
of an offer, to be good, must in every 
respect meet and correspond with the 
offer, neither falling short of nor go- 
ing beyond the terms proposed, but 
exactly meeting them at all points and 
closing with them just as they stand 
Therefore, there was never a com- 
pleted contract for the sale of the 
farm.° 

Rules of proper communication of 
an acceptance are interesting. For 
a long period of time, the general 
rule of law has been that the person 
making the offer must receive the 
acceptance before there is a valid con- 
tract with one exception, known, in 
legal parlance, as “deposited accept- 
ance.” This deposited acceptance rule 
was first developed in an English case 
dating back to 1818 and has been 
rather thoroughly adopted and _fol- 
lowed in The rule 


can be stated to mean that if an offer 


American law 


is mailed and the acceptance is mailed, 
the offer is said to have been accepted 
at the moment the acceptance is de- 
posited in the mail box. The person 
receiving the offer need not be in 
receipt of such acceptance to have a 
valid contract 

Not only is this exception true of 
the mails but also of telegraphic offers 
and acceptance as well. The deposited 
acceptance rule has been in force for 
a long period of time, but in 1949 
a federal court in a case involving 
a government contract decided against 
It will 
be interesting to see whether other 


the deposited acceptance rule 


courts will continue the new rule or 
will adhere to deposited acceptance. 

The facts of the 1949 federal case 
are interesting. 
bid on 


Dick, a manufacturer, 
furnishing the 
The government 
sent him a formal contract, which he 
signed and mailed 


government 
some equipment 


Under the de- 


Hill 2 
1940) 


Bell, 11 A 2nd 211 


( Vermont 
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posited acceptance rule, the contract 
was accepted by his action of mailing. 
After Dick mailed it, 


was to furnish 


he realized he 
twice the amount he 
had figured his cost upon. He sent a 
wire to the government office telling 
them the would be twice as 
much. This wire reached the office be- 
fore the mailed 


cost 
contract acceptance. 
contract 
not accepted by the act of mailing. 


The court ruled the was 


The reasoning was based on postal 


regulations, which permit the sender 
of a letter to withdraw it from the 
mails any time before it is delivered 
to the This meant that 


Dick could have prevented the gov- 


addressee 


ernment from receiving his accept- 
there 
acceptance. This decision appears to 
be in 


ance, so. therefore was no 


direct conflict with the de 
posited acceptance rule 
Part 2 of this article will be pul 


lished next month. 


Teaching by Telephone 
on the College Level 


ALICE H. GAMBLE 


Director, Hospital and Tutorial Program 


FROM SCATTERED 
country, the 


SECTIONS OF THE 
had trickled in 
were going to 
No longer was a high school 
diploma or a 


news 
Bedridden students 
college 
laborious program of 
home study the most that a seriously 
disabled student could aspire to. By 
means of the 


school-to-home _ tele- 


phone, already widely accepted on 


the elementary and secondary school 
levels, a Wisconsin boy had not only 
completed four years of college but 
had graduated with honors from law 
school. Reports that come from some 


other states were equally tantalizing 


Le 


, we 


~ 
‘ 


Gordon K. McMillan Jr. “attends” 
college classes, some 6 miles away. 


Boston University 


1952, 
Junior 


So, in when the Boston Uni 


versity enrolled _ its 


first two “telephone” students, we had 


College 


every reason to believe that the ex- 
periment would not only be an excit 
ing one for the youngsters and 
instructors directly involved, but an 
important one for educators and 
handicapped students everywhere. 
The two homebound students chosen 
for the pilot project were graduates 
of the Boston public school’s home 
teaching program. It was sheer hap- 
penstance that one was male and the 
other female; that one was an only 
child, the 


children. 


other the eldest of 
One outgoing, 
effervescent personality; the other was 
distinctly shy and diffident. One had 


used the 


nine 
had an 


telephone extensively for 
selling a variety of services; the other 
had never before even had a telephone 
in his home. Had we made a thorough 
search, we could not have found two 
more dissimilar personalities 

K. Mac- 


Millan Jr. met for the first time when 


Lee Lewis and Gordon 
their home-to-school telephones were 
installed. Since they were both on 
the same line, they not only had the 
opportunity to go to school by tele- 
phone, they had the extracurricular 
pleasure of gossiping together after 
class, discussing their homework, and 
that all-too-rare 


generally enjoying 


commodity in the lives of the home- 
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These are Gordon 
McMillan’s fellow 
students at Boston 
University. By de- 
pressing a button 
on his home unit, 
Gordon can take 
part in discussion. 


bound—companionship with a friend 
of the same age and interests. 

The school-to-home telephone which 
has made possible actual classroom 
participation for homebound students 
is basically an intercommunications 
system, much like those used in busi- 
ness offices, but with the wires hooked 
up through regular private telephone 
lines. Lee and Gordon each have a 
box, smaller 


hoc »ked up at 


small than 


a portable 


radio, their 


bedsides. 
Telephone wires connect their homes 
to the college, some 6 miles away. 
that they “attend” 
is wired for a portable plug-in ampli- 
fier, and a fellow 


Every classroom 
student at school 
carries the portable unit from room 
to room. When the instructor begins 
his session, he switches on the unit, 
and Gordon and Lee have front row 
seats in class 

In a lecture course they take notes 
When a discussion period is scheduled, 
Gordon and Lee join in by the mere 
device of depressing a button on their 
home units. The teacher as well as 
his entire class can hear their voices 
perfectly, and even an answer by a 
student in the back of the classroom 
is clearly audible to the home students. 

What has this specialized service 
meant to One 
hardly put into words the changes 
that have taken place 


these students? can 
If one could 
enumerate the many advantages accru- 
ing from a and 


multiply those advantages a hundred- 


college education 
fold, we might have some measure 
of what benefits they have derived 
Being active participants in a class 
group, accepted by their classmates 


and instructors, is a rewarding experi- 


ence 

A report from Centenary College 
in Shreveport, La., of a polio victim 
who is attending that college contains 
a most graphic of what 
this kind of education can mean to a 


illustration 
hopeless invalid 
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Charles had completed his sopho- 
more year at Louisiana State Univer- 
sity when he left school to get 
married. His father was dead and his 
mother soon to die of 
when, in the summer of 1949, he con- 
tracted poliomyelitis. Two weeks after 
he fell sick, his wife divorced him. 

With only movable neck and head 


muscles, and with 


was cancer 


further additional 
complications, the doctors could hold 
out no hope at all. But they had 
reckoned Charles’ indomi- 
table His first step 
back to life took the form of painting 


without 
determination 


a “numbered” canvas, with the brush 
held between his teeth. His first pic- 
ture took three months to complete; 
by the time he had finished his fourth, 
he was looking around for new worlds 
to conquer. 

It was his expressed desire to study 
ancient history that led to the tele- 
phone connection between Centenary 
College and the hospital—and to 
Charles’ return to college. Each day 
a different student goes to the hos- 
pital to “listen in” with Charles, and 
doubtful any teacher 
ever had a more responsive student 
than he. 


Dean 


it is whether 


Oliver S. Rundell, now re- 
tired, of the University of Wisconsin's 
law school, 
with a 


whose experience was 
student attended both 
college and law school by telephone, 


writes: 


who 


“It was a most satisfying experi- 
educational 
benefit one could acquire through a 


ence to see how much 
telephone connection to a classroom 
That 
the method of instruction made possi- 
ble by this device proved an excellent 
substitute for personal attendance in 
the case of this student is demon- 
strated, I think, by the fact that he 
was an honor student with us, having 
to the Order of Coif, 
and was also an honor student in the 


which he had never been near. 


been elec ted 


es i ea ee 


The result is a 
tribute both to an educational method 


school of commerce. 


and to a very exceptional boy.” 

In lowa, where the school-to-home 
method was pioneered, a number of 
students have completed four-year 
college courses by remote control, and 
here in Boston, at the Boston College, 
a young victim of multiple sclerosis, 
Joseph Ziegler of Brookline, has been 
able to resume the college career he 
was forced to drop. 

This experimental telephone teach- 
ing program was an outgrowth of 
Boston University’s hospital and tutor- 
ial program, which had been initiated 
at the Veterans Administration Hos 
pital in Rutland Heights, Mass., in 
1948. 
program recorded lectures are supple- 
mented by private instruction on a 
tutorial basis from the same faculty 


men who carry the “section work” in 


In the hospital and tutorial 


our various general education courses 

The program is advan 
tageous for any student whose illness 
limits his work 


recorded 


tolerance, as for 
example those recuperating from tuber 
culosis or those psychologically at- 
fected from the crippling effects of 
poliomyelitis during adolescence. 
Success with this recorded program 
encouraged Judson Rea Butler, dean 
of the college of general education, 
to sponsor the school-to-home tele- 
phone experiment 
programs the student meets the same 


In each of these 


requirements for admission, does the 
same assignments, and takes the same 
examinations as full-time students. 
Through these individualized serv- 
ices, the umiversity can serve two 
groups of exceptional students: in its 
recorded program those whose illnesses 
definitely limit the amount of daily 
work accomplishment, and in its tele- 
phone program those whose disabi- 
ities make it difficult or impossible to 
attend classes but who can otherwise 


keep pace with a regular class. 
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The Pay-Off of All the Planning 


that went into Colorado's social center 


LESLIE F. ROBBINS 


Service Manager, Memorial Center 


University of Colorado, Boulder 









Main entrance to the University Memorial 
Center, University of Colorado, Boulder. 
PLANNED FOR INTENSIVE AND EX 
tensive utilization” might be the way 


_ARaAA AERO 


to characterize the Memorial Center fay-~ 
at the University of Colorado. Prob- 
ably there never was a union building 


that was not planned for intensive 


” 
fly 
4! 


wi 


use, but sometimes the plans for full 
use of such facilities are thwarted by 
unanticipated bottlenecks in the physi 


7 


cal arrangement, sometimes by undue 


elegance of appointments which seems 


ay 


to say, “Look and admire but don't 


a 
popups 


touch,” and sometimes by failure to 





provide adequate guidance to the 
clientele in the full and effective use 
of the new facilities. Most of these 
potential shortcomings were avoided 
at Colorado in the new $3 million 
Memorial Center, completed in time 
for the fall semester of 1953 


REAL CENTER OF INTEREST 


Few activities or interests of the 
university community, outside the 
academic and the athletic, are not 
found at the Center. In it are located 
the Associated Students (student gov- 
ernment), the Associated Women Stu- 
dents, Pan Hellenic, the Independent 





Student Association, the Religious 
Workers Association, the Y.W.C.A., 
the daily newspaper, the yearbook, 
the humor magazine, the Associated 
Alumni and its publication, the direc- 
tor of student activities, the program 
counselors, the student finance coun- 
selor, the student employment ofhice, 
the student court, the recreation de- 
partment (summer), and others 
Catering to the gustatory needs of 
students, faculty and staff are several 
types of eating facilities: cafeteria, 
grill, two soda fountains, private din- 
ing rooms, and banquet halls. The 
games area provides bowling, billiards, 





table tennis, chess, checkers and cards 
Some combination of three ballrooms 
affords facilities for dances of widely 
varying magnitudes. The bookstore 
is located there as are also the print 
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shop, bindery and mailing room. These 
Operations are a part of the auxiliary 
enterprises department of the uni- 
versity and are housed at the Center 
on a rent paying basis 

A little theater, called the Forum, 
is completely appointed for confer- 
ences (of which there are likely to 
be two or three a week), for lectures, 
dramatics. Six 
lounges, four with fireplaces, invite 
The crafts shop is 
equipped with tools and machinery 
to encourage the making of better 


movies, recitals and 


casual fellowship 


Stage sets, homecoming decorations, 
election campaign signs, and other 
The photog- 
laboratory is a_ shutter-bug’s 
Approximately 225 persons, 
a few of them part-time, are required 
to staff the operations conducted in 
the building. On occasion, this num- 
ber will swell to more than 300. 


promotional apparatus 
raphy 
delight 


The new student is not long on 
the campus before he is made aware 
of the facilities available at the Cen- 
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First floor plan of University of Colorado’s Memorial Center. 


ter. Welcome Week is 
planned campaign aimed at turning 


an intensive 


his footsteps toward the Center early 
and often. 

It was decided not to call the build- 
ing a “student union” because it is 
provided for the entire university 
faculty, staff, 


friends. 


students, 
administration, 
“Center” 


community: 
alumni and 
was chosen because Center 
seemed to express the inclusive idea 


better. And it is a memorial, pulsat- 


ing with life, a fitting monument to 


world The 
bronze plaque reads, “For your to- 
morrow they gave their today.” 


the dead of two wars. 


USE WITHOUT INTERFERENCE 

That all of these activities are con- 
centrated in one building without 
having them stumbling over one an- 
other is the pay-off of all the planning 
From one to three large banquets may 
be served at the same time as from 


one to six smaller groups of 10 to 70, 


and all without disrupting the regular 


service to those who patronize the 
cafeteria, the grill, and the two soda 
fountains. 

Several of the 250 organizations on 
the campus may schedule meetings 
simultaneously in the various meeting 
rooms while two or three conferences 
are taking place in the Forum and 
the ballrooms. Full use of the games 
area does not interfere with anything 
else happening in the building, and 
The bowling alleys are 


sound-treated and partitioned off, and 


vice versa. 
there is no suggestion of boiler factory 
effect. 

Even the six lounges are widely 
separated; some are quiet invitations 
to browse and study, while others have 
coffee service. There are 
three possible TV areas so that differ- 
ing tastes can be 
Records may be checked out at the 


music or 
accommodated 


hostess’ desk for use in two listening 
rooms. More such rooms are needed. 

In a way, ours is a two-faced build- 
ing! From the campus side, its north 
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the bookstore, 
From 
the second floor main en- 
imposing, 
memorial 
lounges, ballrooms, and priv- 
ate dining rooms. This initial segre- 
gation is largely superficial and, once 
inside, all groups mingle in mutually 
stimulating juxtaposition. 


doors lead briskly to 
the food area, and the games. 
the south, 
trance, more 
extends a 


formal and 


welcome to the 


alcove, 


OTHER DISTINCTIVE FEATURES 

Other features that distinguish this 
institution (for it is an institution 
within an are the archi- 
tecture, the colorful décor, the ample 


institution ) 


terraces, the sound system, the carillon, 
the tower lounge, the programming, 
and the combined student-staff-alumni 
management 

with 


fol- 


in conformance 
the architecture of this campus, 


The structure, 


lows the feeling of the North Italian 
countryside of the Renaissance period. 
It is built of red and buff sandstone, 
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with Indiana limestone trim, and has 
red tiled roofs and roof lines broken 
up by angles and chimneys. Of the 
five floors and basement, no two floors 
have the same area. 

Interior appointments and furnish- 
ings are definitely contemporary with- 
out being extreme or severe. Variety 
has been achieved in color and tex- 
ture, and the institutional effect is 
subdued. Floors are rubber tile 
asphalt tile in attractive geometric 
designs, and portions of the ceilings 
are colored to complement them. Cur- 
tains are of fiberglass, some in orig- 
inal patterns to match the striking 


wallpapers. 


and 


MURAL OF INDIAN VILLAGE 


A mural, 50 feet long, of Indian 
village life, by Allen True, sets the 
tone of the Indian Grill. In the cafe- 
teria the colors “lipstick” red and 
black predominate. The faculty-staff 
lounge is strongly coral. A fireplace 





TERRACE 








BACKSTAGE 





NO. 3 








Second floor plan of University of Colorado’s Memorial Center. 





with a large copper canopy presides 


over the main lounge. The Timber- 
line Lounge, with a mountain lodge 
atmosphere derived from the oak 


paneling and the oak furniture, has 


a large fireplace framed in sandstone 


slabs. 


TERRACE ON TOP FLOOR 

The tower lounge and terrace ad- 
joining, on the topmost floor, are an 
innovation with 
tinctiveness. This lounge also has an 
ample fireplace. 
the tower lounge is a bobtail soda 
fountain. 


some claim to dis- 


In connection with 
The terrace is open to the 
stars at night or to an inspiring vista 
of the Rocky Mountains by day. A 
piano and a TV set contribute to the 
casualness of the area. 

The spacious terrace at the second 
floor level is an outdoor adjunct to 
the main ballroom. It 
by 200 feet and has a quarry tile sur- 


face suitable for dancing. It is flood- 


measures 85 
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Above: Main lounge in Colorado’s Memorial Center. Below: Timberline Lounge has a mountain lodge atmosphere. 
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lighted and is serviced for sound from 


the central sound system console. It 


has many other uses 
The 
building's 


one of the 
Sound 


sound system is 


features can be 
picked up from several sources of 
origin, including the ballroom stage, 
the Forum stage, the radio, or the 
record player, and can be channeled 
into all or any selected areas of the 
building via two or three channels 
respectively, operating simultaneously, 
if desired. This system provides each 
of several assembly areas of the build- 
ing with its public address amplifier 
system. It also can be used for pag- 
ing or for emergency announcing. An 


auxiliary console in the ballroom can 
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be linked 


the reception desk 


into the main console at 
The mellow tones of a symphonic 


electronic carillon sound from _ the 
tower by an automatic timing device, 
which swinging bell 
The chimes 
can be played manually from a 64 
note keyboard. However many favor- 


ite tunes are on automatic player rolls 


provides the 


effect for class changes. 


from which concerts can be played 
without personal supervision 

There is provided in the main corti- 
dor suitable space for an art exhibit, 
and exhibits are changed periodically 
by the art 
board in 


committee of the Center 
cooperation with the art 


department of the university 


Soda fountain and grill 








































































An organization record 


storage 
room is provided with lock files and 


storage cases that may be rented for 
a nominal fee by organizations that 
meet in the building but do not have 
office check- 


rooms for free checking, one operated 


space. There are two 
15 hours a day, which is also the lost 
and found station for the campus, and 
the other opened on special occasion 


for dances and large meetings 





MANAGEMENT AND STAFF 


Policies for the 


operation of the 
Center are established by a board of 
14 directors, of whom nine are stu- 
dents appointed by the student coun- 
cil upon recommendation of a nom- 
inating committee of the board. The 
board likewise nominates its own 
chairman, a student, subjec: to con- 
firmation by the student governing 
body. Faculty and alumni are repre- 
sented on the board. The board meets 
weekly, operating in a_ businesslike 
manner befitting an agency with real 
responsibilities 

Among the policy matters deter- 
mined by the board are: priority and 
general procedure for scheduling 
space, restrictions as to use of certain 
areas within the building (e.g. in 
what areas food will be permitted, 
etc.), rental rates for use of facilities, 
delimitation of use of signs and pro- 
motional material, authorization of 
keys, building hours. member 
of the board serves as a pipe line to 


Each 


some area of university interest, such 
as student affairs, special events, per- 
sonnel, alumni, faculty or publicity 
More than 300 individuals served on 
the various committees related to the 
board during the first year of opera- 
tion. 

The Center is not without its edu- 
Young people learn 
to operate effectively as members of 


cational aspect 


a group, organization-wise. It is not 
that organizational work is done for 
the students. Well qualified help is 
readily available at the Center in the 
person of a director, services manager, 
two program counselors, a finance 
counselor, and the rest of the staff to 
help students plan and work together 
more effectively and to get the most 
out of the facilities at their disposal 

The Center affords an opportunity 
to develop some of those extracurricu- 
personal 


contacts, recreation, social events, and 


lar aspects of college life 
leadership, which, along with academic 
proficiency, give added meaning (0 


all of life. 
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LIFT-SLAB PROCESS ideal for Antioch 


MORTON A. RAUH 


Treasurer and Business Manager, Antioch College, Yellow Springs, Ohio 


ANTIOCH COLLEGE IS IN THE PROCESS 
of building a new residence hall using 
lift-slab technics, a construction proc- 
ess developed by the Institute of In- 
ventive Research of San Antonio from 
the original work of Youtz and Slick 
The patents relate to the manner in 
which large structures or members may 
be prefabricated on the ground and 
then lifted into place 

The commonest type of construction 
and this ac- 


lift-slab.” It is 


is reinforced concrete, 


counts for the name 


Fig. 1 


important to remember, however, that 
within broad limits any structure that 
is properly designed for its ultimate 
use can be lifted into place; wood or 
steel structures can be lifted as readily 
as can concrete. 

Regardless of type of construction, 
the salient feature of the method is 
that the is completed at 
ground level and then lifted into place. 
Briefly, the process is as follows: 

After the ground slab is poured, 
forms for the floor edges and openings 


structure 


Reinforcing steel being placed before pouring slab. 


are set. Cast steel lifting collars are 
dropped over the vertical columns, re- 
inforcing steel is laid, and the concrete 
poured. Figure 1 shows preparation for 
the first pour. As soon as the slab sets, 
a coat of plastic is applied to prevent 
the next floor from adhering to the 
first. The process repeats until all floor 
Hydrau 


lic jacks are placed atop each column 


and roof slabs are completed 
and steel rods are dropped to engage 


the lifting collars. Then, by careful 
synchronization, all jacks lift at once 
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Any contractor capable of using reinforced concrete can handle 


a lift-slab building. The lifting of the slabs is subcontracted. 






Fig. 3—The roof is fully lifted and is be- 
ing welded into place by workers. The 
lifting rods will then be lowered so as 
to repeat the process for the floors. 





Fig. 2—The roof is broken loose as 
lift begins. Living floors, one, two 
and three, are shown stacked like 
“pancakes” on the ground slab. 
When the roof is in place, the steel 
collars are welded to the column. 
The lifting rods are then lowered 
A to engage the next slab. One set 
of forms is used for all floors. 
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and the slab rises at the rate of about 
6 feet an hour. 

Figure 2 shows the roof slab broken 
loose. Living floors, one, two and three, 
stacked like “pancakes” 
on the ground slab. When the floor is 
in place, the steel collars are welded 
to the column 


are shown 


The lifting rods are 
then lowered to engage the next slab 
Figure 3 pictures welders fixing the 
roof in place 

The technics in the design of build- 
ings for lift-slab construction and the 
details of the actual lifting process are 
of great interest, but the material has 
been covered adequately in the litera- 
ture.* The purpose of this article is to 
suggest the potential advantages of the 
construction method and the kinds of 
college buildings that are most likely 
to realize these advantages 

The first question that concerns all 
of us in planning a building is cost, 
and we must ask what evidence there 
is that the lift-slab technic is cheaper 
than construction by conventional 
methods 

Comparative building costs are hard 
to get and of doubtful reliability. The 
only true measure of cost differential 
comes from taking alternates under 
identical competitive bidding  situa- 
tions. In a recent government project, 
dormitories were designed for con- 
ventional reinforced concrete construc- 
tion. A contractor received permission 
to bid the job using lift-slab as an al- 
ternate construction method. His fig- 
ure was lower by 10 per cent of the 
entire Costs 


WHY COST IS LOWER 

The reasons for savings are appar- 
ent, especially in reinforced concrete 
buildings 
minimum. Each slab constitutes the 
form for the slab above it. A single 
form around the periphery of the 
building acts to form all the slab edges. 

Vertical openings in the floors are 
created by forms of great simplicity. 


First, the forming is at a 


Thus flues, stairwells and pipe chases 
can be formed by a simple box, which 
in a four-story building may be no 
higher than 3 or 4 feet. Openings 
for plumbing and heating can be 
achieved by short lengths of stovepipe. 

The handling of concrete is spectac- 
ular when compared to conventional 


*College and University Business, May 
1952 Progressive Architecture, January 
1954. Civil Engineering, September 1953. 
Engineering News Record, Feb. 25, 1954; 
ibid, Nov. 12, 1953; ibid, Oct. 14, 1954. 
Also detailed data is available through 
Lift Slab, Inc., San Antonio, Tex. 
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methods. Since the pouring is at 
ground level, the upper stories and 
roof are poured directly from the con- 
crete trucks without use of the typical 
construction hoist and concrete carts. 

The contractor has great latitude in 
the use he makes of the process. For 
example, the door and window frames 
and heavy soil and vent pipe can be 
set on the floor and raised along with 
the slab itself. Even masonry for the 
walls and interior partitions can go up 
with each floor if material deliveries 
can be properly scheduled. 

There are other advantages to the 
method besides cost. The most eco- 
nomical design in reinforced concrete 


egist yy 





uses cantilevers. This permits a mini- 
mum of vertical members. The new 
residence hall at Antioch, a building 
36 feet wide and 174 feet long, has 
16 vertical columns 8 inches square. 
This means that the columns protrude 
beyond the wall partitions into the 
rooms themselves only about 2 inches. 
Where it is necessary to design mod- 
ern dormitory rooms to the last inch, 
it is a significant help not to have to 
dodge large vertical members in plac- 
ing or building-in the furniture. 

Similarly, the slabs can be designed 
to carry the load without use of con- 
crete or steel beams. In the Antioch 
dormitory, the floors are 10 inches 
thick but there are no horizontal mem- 
bers to take inconvenient bites out of 
the minimum clearances. 

Another advantage is the superior 
concrete finish that can be achieved. 
Since the upper surface or floor of one 
slab becomes the form for the ceiling 
or undersurface of the next, the ceil- 
ing smoothness is precisely equal to 
that of the floor. With good troweling 
the results are far better than for slabs 
poured onto supported forms where 
some joints and surface irregularities 
are inevitable. With painted concrete 
becoming an increasingly common 
ceiling finish because of cost restric- 
tions, this surface smoothness does 
much for the final appearance of the 
building. 








If these are some of the advantages, 
what are the limitations on the use of 
lift-slab? What kinds of buildings are 
best suited to realize the potentials 
discussed? 

The method is ideally suited to 
buildings that have relatively light 
floor loads and are repetitive in de- 
sign. The residence hall is the best 
example of such a building. Here it 
is common for each floor to be almost 
identical. Plumbing is stacked, heat 
risers carry through the entire vertical 
structure, and openings such as dumb- 
waiter shafts or incinerators are com- 
mon to all floors. This permits forming 
of the openings in the simple and 
inexpensive manner described. 

In addition to being repetitive, it 
is desirable that the building have a 
more or less regular perimeter outline 
A building having each floor of the 
same size and shape is best suited to 
this construction. Setbacks, towers or 
similar irregularities do not in them- 
selves preclude lift-slab, but they tend 
to nullify the important savings that 
accrue when a single edge form will 
act for all floors. 

When fireproof construction is re- 
quired, the method is suggested. In 
the typical lift-slab building we have 
reinforced slabs welded to 
vertical steel columns. The simple ap- 
plication to the column of metal lath 


concrete 


and plaster in the thickness required 
by the local code achieves the fireproof 
rating. 


NO SPECIAL DIFFICULTIES 

Are there special difficulties in the 
method? Will its use “scare off” bid- 
ders? Our experience is clearly nega- 
tive on both points. If the building 
is designed as a reinforced concrete 
structure, then the lifting is a straight- 
forward matter. Such minor special 
design problems as the anchoring of 
the vertical columns and the cast steel 
collars are handled in consultation with 
the lifting contractor. 

Any contractor capable of using re- 
inforced concrete can build a lift-slab 
building. The only new problem is the 
application of material between the 
slabs to prevent sticking. The spe- 
cialized part of the job—namely, the 
lifting of the slabs—is subcontracted, 
and the general contractor assumes no 
more risks than in dealing with the 
many specialties which go into a mod- 
ern building. 

Antioch’s new residence hall has 
been designed by Skidmore, Owings 
and Merrill of Chicago. 
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A public health point of view on 


STUDENT HOUSING “ 


Part 2 
CONSIDERATION WILL NOW BE GIVEN 
to the actual development, establish- 
ment and maintenance of a program 
to provide healthful student housing. 
A sound program can be established 
only when it is based on an analytical 
approach. 

The analytical approach 
said to consist of five steps 


may be 
(1) pre- 
liminary study to develop a plan for 
comprehensive survey, (2) compre- 
hensive study or survey, (3) com- 
pilation of acquired data, (4) evalua- 
tion of compiled data, and (5) pro- 


gram development. 


FIRST STEP IN PROGRAM 


The first step, the preliminary study, 
consists of gathering readily ascertain- 
able facts and information on 
dent housing. 


stu- 
Such facts as the fol- 
lowing should be determined: 
of the 


size 
present student 


past and 


population 
anticipated fluctua- 
tions; type of housing accommoda- 
tions available and distribution of 
student population; whether approval 
of student housing is required, on 
what basis approval is made, and by 
whom; whether such housing is al- 


and 


ready governed by municipal, county 
or state regulations and, if so, what 
agency is responsible. 

Now a survey of student housing 
should have as its basic objective the 
gathering of all pertinent facts that 
relate to the facilities in 
question and that are necessary to 


housing 


evaluate such housing from a health 
standpoint. Although a survey form 
for this purpose will not be given, 
the following information should be 
obtained: size, use and occupancy of 
rooms; adequacy of illumination and 
ventilation, both artificial and natural; 
fire safety, including escapes, egress 
and protection; accident hazards, in- 
cluding possibility of electric shocks, 
burns, fails; schedule of sanitary facil- 
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and safety of 
plumbing; source of water supply and 


ities and condition 
method of sewage disposal; adequacy 
of food 


methods. 


handling facilities and 

In larger institutions it may not 
be feasible to survey all student hous- 
ing facilities, owing to their number 
and decentralization. In such case one 
of two methods may be employed: In 
the first, an effort may be made on 
the basis of the preliminary study and 
previous experiences to concentrate 
on areas most likely to be deficient. 
In this manner 
can be and a 
veloped accordingly. 


extreme conditions 


located program de- 
The second and 
more logical method is to select a 
random sample from all student hous- 
ing, of sufficient size to have statis- 
tical significance, and to survey these 
selected units. The average condition 
can thus be approximated and the 
program planned on this basis. In 
either case, certain limitations must 
effort 
should be made to survey all student 


accommodations 


be recognized. Moreover, an 


whenever _ practical. 
their com- 
plex nature indicate clearly the need 
for well qualified personnel to con- 


The various areas and 


Personnel of 
the type and qualification required is 
to be found among professional public 
workers. 


duct this second step. 


The sanitarian or the public 
health engineer, if he has specific 
training in public health, is well suited 
to this type of survey and program. 

During the comprehensive survey 
an effort should be made to enlist the 
aid and cooperation of all groups, 
individuals and organizations either 
directly or indirectly concerned with 
student housing. Care must be taken 
not to alarm such groups unduly un- 
til a preliminary study has indicated 
whether a problem exists. However, 
once a possible problem is indicated 
or evidenced, the cooperation of all 
desirable. Only 


concerned becomes 


through cooperative effort can prob- 
lems of such a nature be effectively 
and amicably ameliorated 

After the comprehensive survey of 
student housing accommodations has 
been completed, the next step, that 
of compilation of the acquired in- 
formation, must be carried out. This 
should not prove difficult if the data 
have that they 
readily lend themselves to statistical 
manipulation. The 
form and procedure to be utilized in 


been so gathered 


exact technics, 
the compilation will vary, dependent 
on problems encountered, method of 
attainment, and the person carrying 
out the survey and compilation. Em- 
phasis must again be placed on the 
selection of qualified personnel for 
this phase of the development. While 
the public health sanitarian or engi- 
neer need not be a proficient statis- 
tician, he should have a knowledge 
of statistical survey and compilation 
methods. Therefore, since it is desir- 
able to have the person conducting 
the field survey carry out or at least 
participate in the compilation of data, 
the continued participation of the 
sanitarian or public health engineer 
is recommended. If complex statis- 
tical analysis is to be used, although 
not generally required, a competent 
statistician also may be necessary 


SHOULD BE UNDERSTANDABLE 


Extreme care should be taken to 
make the compilation and manipula- 
tion easily interpretable to all persons 
concerned. The use of graphs, charts 
and comparative percentages and rates 
to portray results are recommended. 
In addition to providing a basis for 
evaluation, the compilation will pro- 
vide invaluable data for evaluation of 
the program at a later date. In essence, 
such data establish a “base line” for 
the housing program 

By utilizing the compiled informa- 


tion gathered in the survey, the co- 
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operacive and combined knowledge 
of all persons, groups and agencies 
concerned, and such other resources 
as may be obtainable, an evaluation 
of the basic health needs of student 
housing facilities can be made. These 
areas of need should be defined clearly 
and concisely and should be based on 
established health information, prin- 
ciples and facts, not on hearsay. 

Following the definition of these 
major areas of need, establishment of 
minimum standards for healthful 
housing must be undertaken. While 
specific emphasis may be placed on 
the major areas of concern, it is only 
through the establishment of mini- 
mum standards for all health aspects 
of housing that a totally effective pro- 
gram can be developed. 

Again cooperative effort should be 
employed, all persons, groups and 
agencies so desiring being allowed 
to participate in the development of 
these standards. Reports of the com- 
mittee on the hygiene of housing of 
the American Public Health Associa- 
tion entitled “Basic Principles of 
Healthful Housing”; “Planning the 
Neighborhood”; “Planning the Home 
for Occupancy,” and “Construction 
and Equipment of the Home” can be 
used as guides. Ideas from these pub- 
lications, along with a cooperative and 
objective approach based on logical 
and honestly established needs, will 
permit the sound development of 
minimum requirements. Such stand- 
ards should include, in general, the 
areas enumerated in the beginning, 
namely, physiological needs, psycholog- 
ical needs, protection against contagion, 
and protection against accidents. 


FUNCTION TWOFOLD 


The purpose of a program of health- 
ful housing, as with any other univer- 
sity or college program, is to aid and 
abet in some measure the total educa- 
tional contribute 


educational 


program. It 
something to 


must 
total 
experience offered the student. Spe- 
cifically, the program to provide for 
the fundamentals for healthful hous- 
ing for students has a twofold func- 
c10n 

The is to provide 
the student with accommodations that 
will afford him the opportunity to 
pursue his quest of knowledge in a 
state of complete physical, mental 
and social well-being.” The second 
function is teaching by association. 
Since the student spends a number 


the 


first function 


of years in such housing and in its 
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immediate surroundings, he should 
be exposed to an environment indica- 
tive of modern healthful living. Thus, 
his accommodations 
economic reason, represent an ad- 
vanced level of civilization. When 
the student graduates and becomes a 
participant in community life, he 
should be expected to carry with him 
concepts of a healthful way of living 
so that he can apply them in his own 
community. 


should, within 


GOVERNING BODY RESPONSIBLE 
The responsibility and authority for 
student housing programs lie prin- 
cipally with the governing body of 
the institution. 
universities 


Most colleges and 
the authority to 
establish rules and regulations gov- 
erning activities of student popula- 
tions, usually through control of right 
of admission. 


have 


If the program previously outlined 
is to be effective, the governing body 
must adopt a regulation governing 
the approval of student housing. The 
University of Minnesota, in its sani- 
tary code adopted by the board of 
regents, entitled 
“Student 


section 
Housing” which reads as 
follows: “All student housing, includ- 
ing dormitories, fraternities, sororities, 
and student occupied 
rooms in privately owned residences, 
is to be inspected in accordance with 
accepted standards for sanitation and 
safety. Compliance with such mini- 
mum standards as may be designated 
shall be requirement for approval of 
student housing by the proper author- 
ities of the university.” 


includes a 


cooperatives 


Regulations similar to the foregoing 
are necessary if an adequate, effective 
and efficient program to provide for 
healthful student housing is to be 
established and maintained. In cer- 
tain cases, particularly when a sani- 
tary code or its equivalent does not 
exist, the responsibility for conducting 
an environmental health inspection 
of student housing should be placed 
under the direction of the university 
health This is deemed 
visable in view of the fact that the 
program basically involves health. 
Such assignment of responsibility puts 
the activity under medical supervision, 
but it not mean that medical 
personnel conducts the inspections. 

The use of technical assistance in 
the of disease prevention is 
logical and necessary in view of the 
wide scope of preventive medicine. 
In the area of prevention the “team” 


service. ad- 


does 


area 


concept already has been established, 
although perhaps it is not as widely 
recognized as teams in other areas. 
The scope of a team of public health 
workers is great, numerous profes- 
sional competencies being represented. 
However, in the housing program two 
of these competencies are perhaps best 
suited—the public health engineer 
and the sanitarian. Certain advan- 
tages are to be experienced by the 
utilization of such personnel. This is 
particularly true in housing when one 
considers the complexity of the elec- 
trical and mechanical appurtenances 
and appliances in housing. The sani- 
tarian and engineer are equipped by 
training and experience for this work. 
The university physician should be 
the coordinator. 

To have a public health engineer 
or a sanitarian on the staff of the 
university health service is most de- 
sirable. Not only will such assistance 
be of great value in the housing pro- 
gram but it will prove a_ beneficial 
adjunct to the betterment of the en- 
tire environmental health of the insti- 
tution. 


SEEK SERVICES ELSEWHERE 

Should the addition of 
specialist seem economically unsound 
to the small institution, the services 
should be sought through other chan- 
nels. Municipal, county, district and 
state public health departments usual- 
ly are more than willing to assist 
progressively minded universities and 
colleges in the development of public 
health programs of this nature. If a 
study is anticipated it is better to 
contact such agencies during the pre- 
liminary stages to permit their par- 
ticipation and guidance in developing 
the program. 


such a 


Assignment of the environmental 
health inspection of student housing 
to the university health service does 
not constitute complete assignment of 
approval prerogatives to that agency. 
The university health service should 
conduct only those inspections neces- 
sary to ascertain whether the facilities 
in question do, or do not, meet the 
minimum requirements for healthful 
housing. When this has been found 
out, a report should be made to the 
authority responsible for approving 
student housing. Usually this is the 
dean of students or student affairs. 

Thus, while the responsibility for 
investigation of student housing should 
be assigned to the university health 
service, this office should serve only 
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in the capacity of technical adviser 
and consultant to the housing author- 
ity. An objective analysis of the health 
factors of student housing, coupled 
with additional information relative 
to other aspects (academic, social and 
economic environments) of housing, 
permits a comprehensive and honest 
‘approval” or “disapproval” of  stu- 
dent housing facilities. 

Perhaps most important in the over- 
all consideration of a healthful hous- 
ing program is the maintenance of 


the program on a sound, effective, 
efficient and continuing basis. Several 
principles of program maintenance 
can be set down 


The program should be primarily 


an educational one, for only this ap- 


proach will bring lasting improve- 
ment. Admittedly, some enforcement 


technics are necessary, 


although if 
an effective job of education is carried 
they 


will need to be 


Cooperative development 


out, seldom 
employed 
of the program with all persons and 
groups concerned with student hous- 
ing will do initiate and 
establish the educational phase of the 


program 


much to 


The nature of educational 
that the program 
be slow in achieving tangible results. 

The cooperation and assistance of 
official and voluntary agencies and 
groups, both within the university 
structure and in the adjacent com- 
munities, is essential, particularly in 
privately housing facilities. 
Routine investigations must be estab- 


programs dictates 


owned 
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A program of healthful housing must contribute something to the total 


educational experience offered the student. 


lished and maintained for all student 
housing coming within the scope of 
the program. Failure to carry out 
this phase eventually will defeat the 
entire program for it will encourage 
apathy among the owners, based on 
apparent unconcern of the authority 
responsible for the program. No 
attempt is made here to fix the fre- 
quency of inspections as this must 
of necessity be established on an insti- 
tutional basis. 


INSPECTIONS PART OF PLAN 


Inspection of student housing facil- 
ities should be done on a consultative 
and advisory basis, not as a policing 
action. Failure to carry out inspec- 
tions on this basis will tend to de- 
feat all other educational measures 
employed. Such inspections should, 
rather, be a part of the educational 
plan. The person-to-person contact 
makes for an ideal educational oppor- 
tunity. Not only should personnel be 
well qualified and experienced in the 
detection of potential health hazards, 
but it also must possess capabilities 
in the fields of education and public 
relations. Many programs in public 
health and similar fields have failed 
because of the ineptness of the staff 
in these categories 

Reports and records, essential to 
any program, are of special significance 
here. Following each inspection, ade- 


This is men’s lounge at M.I.T. 


quately prepared reports should be 
An office 
maintained for 


submitted to all concerned 
file should be each 
housing facility and copies of all in- 
spection reports, correspondence and 
other pertinent information should be 
kept there. A 


be maintained to 


cross file also should 
facilitate ease of 
reference and planning. The 
file should contain a summary of basic 
information 


cross 
regarding the facility, 
including the date of last inspection 

Consultant and advisory services 
should be made readily available to 
individuals and groups contemplating 
alterations of 


new construction or 


existing facilities. Efforts should be 


made to apprise the architects and 
engineers serving such individuals and 
groups of the availability of these 
services and of the minimum require 
ments for healthful housing. If possi- 
ble, a system requiring the approval 
of plans for new construction or for 
alterations in existing facilities should 


be established. In 


approval must be required before con 


such cases such 


struction begins 
The 


maintenance is the continual study 


final principle of program 


and reevaluation of the program. New 
technological advancements, new med 
ical discoveries, the ever changing 
environment, and the progress of the 
itself constant 


program dictate 


gram revision and reemphasis 


pro 
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College President and 
the Board of Regents 
O 


ON Nov. 22, 1951, Dr. EDWARD 
Eyring, president of the New Mexico 
Normal University, received a tele- 
gram from the president of his board 
of regents, informing him that a meet- 
ing of the board would be held the 
following morning at 9 o'clock. 

President Eyring attended the meet- 
ing accompanied by counsel. His at- 
torney stated to the board that if the 
purpose of the meeting was to consider 
the termination of his client's contract 
of employment, his client was entitled 
by law to (1) reasonable notice of the 
charges, if any, against him, (2) an op- 
portunity to respond to such charges, 
and (3) trial by the board. Reference 
was made to the following statute:' 

No president or member of the 
faculty of any state educational insti- 
tution shall be removed during the 
term for which he is elected or ap- 
pointed except for cause, and after 
trial by the board of regents of his 
institution. 

The president of the board then 
stated that the board could not proceed 
as a judicial body. Thereupon, a reso- 
lution was offered and adopted by the 
board calling upon President Eyring to 
resign immediately, with payment of 
salary through Dec. 31, 1951. Through 
his counsel, President Eyring replied 
The board 
then adopted a motion dismissing him. 

On Jan. 12, 1952, he was duly served 
with a copy of a resolution adopted at 


that he would not resign 


a meeting of the board held the pre- 
ceding day, setting forth the purported 
charges against him and notifying him 
of a hearing and trial to be held by 
the board on Jan. 19, 1952. 

Ac the hearing, President Eyring 
inquired whether the board considered 

Para. 55 


tion of the 
Mexico 


2803 of the 1941 Compila- 
Laws of the State of New 
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him to be the president of the univer- 
sity. The board declined to pass upon 
the question and President Eyring de- 
clined to participate in the hearing. 

The board proceeded with the hear- 
ing and adopted a resolution discharg- 
ing him. He continued to hold him- 
self in readiness to serve during the 
remainder of the academic year of 
1951-52 and accepted and received his 
salary up to Feb. 1, 1952. He filed 
suit to recover Compensation pursuant 
to the terms of his contract of employ- 
ment for the period from Feb. 1, 1952 
to and including Aug. 30, 1952, and 
for alleged malicious breach of con- 
tract and resulting damages to his rep- 
utation as an administrator. 

The issues of the case were carried 
to the supreme court of New Mexico 
and on Dec. 10, 1954, the court, speak- 
ing through Justice Luyan, declared:* 

“We conclude that the attempted 
summary dismissal of appellant at the 
November meeting, without formal 
charges having been made, and with- 
out any trial whatever was an absolute 
nullity... . The fact that the attempted 
dismissal of appellant was a_ nullity 
did not bar the board from further 
action against the appellant if con- 
ducted according to law. 

“The appellant is in no position to 
complain of the action taken by the 
board at this last meeting which was 
held according to law. At that time 
and place he was given an opportunity 
to hear the charges made against him 
and to defend against them. 

“He was still the president of the 
under his contract of em- 
ployment, whether the board consid- 
ered him so or not 


university 


“The claim for damages because of 
the alleged malicious breach of con- 


77 


Board of Regents, etc. 2 


(1954). 


Eyring 1 
P. 2d. 550 


tract and resulting damages to his 
reputation as an administrator sounds 
in tort and is really against the state 
of New Mexico. Such an action may 
not be maintained against the state 
without its consent, and it is not 
claimed consent has been given.” 

This case recalls an earlier one in- 
volving the chancellor of the Univer- 
sity of Kansas. In 1925 responsibility 
for the administration of the state 
university and all other educational, 
charitable and penal institutions of 
the state 
State 


was vested in the Kansas 
Board of Administration. It 
proceeded to issue an order summarily 
removing Dr. Ernest H. Lindley from 
his position as chancellor. 

Dr. Lindley sought an injunction 
to restrain the 
dismissal order. 


enforcement of the 
He contended 
he was removable only for cause, after 
due hearing, and that the action of 


that 


the board was based upon malice, op- 
pression and caprice. 

The court found® that the tenure 
of the office of the chancellor of the 
state university was not provided by 
statute and that he therefore, under 


* held his office 


the state constitution, 
during the pleasure of the authority 
making the appointment.” 

On the question of his allegation 
of malice, oppression and caprice, the 
majority of the court was of the opin- 
ion that judicial interference with the 
discretionary powers of an adminis- 
trative body could not be justified in 
the absence of an allegation of actual 
corruption. The court cited an Eng- 
lish decision® as justification for this 
view. In a strong dissent, Justice 
Dawson declared that the court should 
take judicial notice of “notorious mat- 
ters of current history” with reference 
to political rivalry that might justify 
the allegations of malice and caprice. 

As evidence of the strength of the 
political winds then blowing in Kan- 
sas, it is a matter of record that, as 
soon as the dismissal of Chancellor 
Lindley was effected, the legislature 
immediately removed all of the state 
institutions of higher education from 
the control of the state board of ad- 
ministration and created a board of 
regents for their administration." One 
of the first acts of the new board was 
the reappointment of Dr. Lindley, who 
continued in office until 1939. 


Lindley v: Davis et al., 231 Pa. 1026 
(1925). 
‘Constitution of Kansas, Art. 
Hayman v. Rugby School, 
834, L.R. 18 Eq. 28 (1874). 


“Kansas Laws,’ 1925 Chapter 259. 


15. Sec. 2. 
43, LJ. ch. 
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Students are sent 
to their specific 
work areas to 
meet their super- 
visors and receive 
individual and 


group instruction. 


Training Program for Student 


in the food service department 


A TRAINING PROGRAM FOR STUDENT 
food service personnel was initiated 
of Illinois 


While we 
probably are not the pioneers of this 


last year on the campus 


State Normal University 


type of training program, we expect 
that it will help us solve a bothersome 
problem 

In the past, we have found ourselves 
starting student workers on the open- 
ing day of school without adequate 
instruction for the job they were ex- 
pected to perform. Many were fresh- 
men, beginning their duties the first 
day they arrived on campus. An at- 
tempt to give them the proper job 
instruction that they needed, of neces- 
sity, had to be delayed until the people 
whose feet were firmly planted under 
our tables were served the first meals 
Time between future meals seemed to 
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Workers 


PRESTON ENSIGN 


Business Manager 


Illinois State Normal University, Normal, III 


diminish with the rush of activities 
that come with school opening, as did 
the possibility of presenting training 
that was needed 

In search of an answer to this an- 
nually recurring problem, we came up 
with the idea of establishing a food 
service training program—a program 
that could be carried on at a time when 
would not be 


operational conflicts 


present. We hoped to create a plan 
that would help to develop achieve- 
ments that might be considered by 
some workers as above and beyond 
the call of duty. The first food service 
training workshop, a one-day session, 
was held the week before the opening 
of school last fall. 

Some of our objectives were 

1. To acquaint the 


over-all functioning of food services 


student with 


as related to the residence hall pro 


gram 

2. To develop a spirit of teamwork 
and pride of service among student 
workers. All too often, a job in food 
service has been thought of as only 
a means to the end of earning some 
money to help with the expense of 


When 


thought of as being a rather disagrec 


attending school service is 
able menial task, it is difficult to try to 
develop pride in work or teamwork 

3. To attempt to lay a foundation 
upon which to build a tradition of ex- 
cellent service. It is in this area that 
we stressed the public relations values 
that we could create between the uni- 
versity and guests to the campus. Many 
persons gain a strong impression of an 
institution by attending a banquet or 
eating a meal as its guest. This im 
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Students are taught to make various items at the soda fountain. 


pression can be a favorable one or one 
that is comparable to the thing some- 
times found in the poorer commercial 
restaurants 

I recall a banquet served at Carleton 
College to the Central Association of 
College and University Business Off- 
cers. At this banquet, the men student 
waiters marched into the room in al- 
most perfect formation with trays held 
high. The well groomed boys were so 
impressive that their entrance brought 
immediate applause from all the guests 
The service during the meal was such 
that one could hardly fail to experience 
the feeling that excellent service was 
a tradition on that campus 

4. To provide information needed 
generally by all employes working with 
food, regardless whether they are wait- 
ers, dishwashers or kitchen helpers. In 
this area personal hygiene and county 
health regulations came in for dis- 
cussion. Many natural habits that per- 
sons are unconscious of can become 
hazards to health when practiced in 
connection with the serving of food. 
Health regulations sometimes appear 
to be fairly inconsequential, unless one 
knows the reason for their enactment 
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5. To devote time for specific in- 
struction in the particular job the in- 
dividual was expected to do. This was 
done by breaking the large group into 
smaller groups and having them go to 
the areas of their work assignment. 
The supervisors then explained and 
demonstrated the methods they wished 
to have followed. For example, specific 
instruction was given in the operation 
of dishwashing equipment, in setting 
and waiting on tables, in making va- 
rious items at the soda fountain. 

The training workshop opened with 
a welcome to the campus by the presi- 
dent. Then the director of food service 
explained the purpose of the program 
and a film, “Company's Coming,” bor- 
rowed from the National Restaurant 
Association, was shown. Following 
this was a discussion by the director 
of the university health service on per- 
sonal hygiene for food handlers. The 
county health regulations were ex- 
plained in detail by a representative 
of the county health department. 
Lunch was served to the group after 
the morning session. In the afternoon, 
the director of residence halls for 
women covered the purposes of the 





residence hall .program. Employment 
procedures were explained by the dean 
of women so that student workers 
would understand thoroughly what was 
involved in accepting student employ- 
ment. For breaks in the program, a 
color film entitled “America’s Heritage 
of Hospitality,” the history of the res- 
taurant business in this country, was 
shown. A portion of time was then 
given over to a discussion of the sub- 
jects previously presented in order to 
answer questions that arose. Following 
this, students went to meet with the 
supervisor in their specific area for 
individual and group instruction. 

The afternoon session completed, 
the group then gathered for dinner 
After dinner, an inspirational type of 
talk was given by Mary Ann Warner, 
food service manager of the restaurant 
at the Art Institute of Chicago. The talk 
gave emphasis to the dignity of food 
service work and to the opportunities 
to use this knowledge in later life. 

A questionnaire was given to the 
students in order that they might ap- 
praise the workshop; it provided an 
opportunity to offer suggestions for 
its betterment. The majority of stu- 
dents agreed that the program was 
worth while and that attendance should 
be required of ali new students em- 
ployed in the food services. Sugges- 
tions included the use of more training 
films, more time devoted to specific 
training in the work areas, and starting 
at an earlier hour than 9 a.m. Some 
persons commented that they felt some 
of the speeches were repetitious and 
that too much emphasis was placed 
on personal hygiene. An evaluation of 
the anonymous questionnaires revealed 
to us that the program was well worth 
the time required for its preparation 

We hope to make the food service 
training workshop an annual project, 
strengthening the program so as to 
make it more meaningful. We hope 
to bring in experts, from other cam- 
puses or from industry, who are doing 
exceptional work in the food service 
field. We also are considering the ex- 
tension of the program to include 
students working in off-campus food 
establishments if the restaurants wish 
to participate. In the fall we shall be 
serving more than 3500 meals a day, 
and we consider that to be big busi- 
ness. It seems only logical that an 
educational institution should assume 
leadership in good personnel training 
practices. We feel that the food serv- 
ice workshop is a step in the right 
direction. 
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used. And with good reason! Admittedly sanitary, convenient and eco- 
nomical, Sexton table settings have a style and distinction that compli-. 
ments your Service. The napery is soft and thick, the matched place 
settings richly embossed, the containers sturdy and graceful. Each 
item has that plus quality that has come to be expected from Sexton. 


Huge stocks assure prompt delivery. 
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Council Surveys Financial Picture at 753 Colleges . . . Eleven Universities 


Begin Joint Cost Study . . . College Housing Bill Supported . . . Housing Men 


to Meet at lowa State . . . Suggests Steps for Better Use of Scarce Teachers 


Two Music Education 
Institutions Merge 

CINCINNATI. — The merger of the 
Cincinnati Conservatory of Music and 
the College of Music of Cincinnati 
was announced recently by Thomas 
Hogan Jr. and Walter S. Schmidr, 
presidents, respectively, of conserva- 
tory and ccllege. 

The combined will be 
known as the College-Conservatory of 
Music of Cincinnati. In the opinion 
of the board of trustees the 
merger will “strengthen and preserve 
the enviable reputation of Cincin- 
nati” as a principal music center of 
the nation 


schools 


joint 


The campus of the College-Con- 
servatory will be on the conservatory’s 
present site, Highland Avenue and 
Oak Street. Operation of the merged 
institutions will be by a board of 
trustees consisting of the combined 
membership of the present boards of 
the two schools, 22 in all. 

The Institute of Fine 
Arts has been operating the conserva 


Cincinnati 


tory since 1931. The conservatory was 
founded in 1867, the college 11 years 
later 


Higher Education Supports 
College Housing Bill 
WASHINGTON, D.C. — Several na- 
tional educational organizations have 
taken affirmative action to support the 
Fulbright-Sparkman bill, S. 1744, to 
lower the interest rate and to extend 
the scope of the federal college hous- 
ing loan program. Those supporting 
S. 1744 include the following: Amer- 
ican Education, Associa- 
tion for Higher Education, Association 
of American Colleges, American Asso- 


ciation of Junior Colleges, Association 


Council on 


of Land-Grant Colleges and Univer- 
sities, and the State Universities As- 


sociation 
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Hearings on the measure were 
scheduled for presentation before the 
Senate committee on banking and 
currency last month. Observers were 
of the opinion that there might be 
changes made in details of the bill, 
but they were of the opinion that 
higher education would strongly sup- 
port the provisions. 


Douglass College Is 
New Name for N.J. School 


NEW BRUNSWICK, N.J. — In its 
37th year the New Jersey College for 
Women has changed its name to 
Douglass College. The institution is 
the women’s college of Rutgers Uni- 
versity, the state university of New 
Jersey. 

The women's college becomes Doug- 
lass College in honor of Mrs. Mabel 
Smith Douglass of Jersey City who 
served as the dean of the college from 
the time of its founding in 1918 un- 
til she retired in 1932. 


All-Time High for 


Korean G.I. Students 

WASHINGTON, D.C. — Veterans’ 
enrollments under the Korean G1. 
bill training program reached an all- 
time high of 587,000 in April, about 
10 per cent above the previous record 
of December 1954 and nearly double 
the figure of a year ago, Veterans Ad- 
ministration has announced. 

All forms of Korean G.I. training 
spurted ahead to record levels, V.A. 
said. College enrollments rose to 325,- 
000 on April 1 after a slight winter 
slump. This figure surpassed by 
31,000 the former peak of 294,000 
veteran college students at the close 
of 1954. 

The number of G.I. students in 
schools below the college level shot 
up cto a new high of 178,000 on April 
1—14,000 above the December 1954 
total of 164,000. 


Educational Institutions’ 
Needs Revealed by Survey 


New York. — Serious difficulties 
in meeting present Operating costs and 
the need for greatly increased capital 
and income during the next 10 years 
were reported by 753 colleges, uni- 
versities and professional schools to 
the Council for Financiai Aid to Edu- 
cation in a survey, the results of which 
were announced recently. 

The 753 participating institutions 
represent about 60 per cent of the 
degree granting colleges of the coun- 
try. They have approximately three- 
fourths of the coral student enrollment 

Along with the composite report of 
needs of the educational institutions, 
the Council for Financial Aid to Edu- 
cation released its findings on trends 
and patterns of contributions by 367 
of the nation’s largest business and 
industrial concerns. Nearly half of 
these currently make grants to higher 
education. The survey indicates that 
these corporations grasp the colleges’ 
prime need for operating and capital 
funds. The 367 companies prefer, 
above other types, to make grants for 
buildings and for unrestricted use. 
These are also the types preferred by, 
and most useful to, 
institutions that 
council's survey. 

A heavy preference was reported 
by the participating companies for 
grants to colleges and universities 
located in areas where they 
natural interests. Grants to techno- 
logical schools, independent univer- 
sities, and liberal arts colleges are 
favored by the 367 companies. 

Reports that half of the nation’s 
colleges and universities are operat- 
ing at a deficit appear to be substan- 
tiated by the questionnaire returns. 
A major reason for the budgetary 
troubles is, according to the council's 
findings, the 50 per cent increase since 


the educational 
took part in the 


have 
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1948 in the average per Capita cost 
of operations. In contrast, the 753 
colleges were able, between 1948 and 
1953, to raise tuitions and fees an 
average of only 21 per cent. In this 
five-year period the average total in- 
come from tuitions and fees dropped 
9 per cent. Increased needs for stu- 
dent financial aid also have been a 
heavy burden to the 753 institutions. 

Greatly inadequate faculty salaries 
were reported by the 753 colleges and 
universities. In one group of 209 


for 


CLEANERS DESTROY 


HARSH 


BRITEN-ALL 
PRESERVES 


SALAS. 


“ 


small colleges, the average full-time 
salary of all faculty members during 
1953-54 was under $4000. Even the 
54 state universities reporting to the 
council have been unable to increase 
faculty salaries enough to offset cost- 
of-living increases in the last 15 years. 

To make up present deficiencies and 
also meet the bulge in enrollments 
expected in the next 10 years, the 753 
institutions report that they need more 
than $3 billion in additional endow- 


ats 
_tte 


ment, as well as $2.5 billion addi 


TERRAZZO anv 


ALL OTHER FLOORS 


Certain crystalline chemicals 
that are common ingredients 
of many detergents and pow- 
dered soaps can—through re- 
peated use—severely damage 
terrazzo flooring. 


Be safe with Briten-All, the 
powerful but neutral cleaner 
with non-crystalline charac- 
teristics. 

Briten-All will not injure 
the finest floors or floor 
finishes. 


INCORPORATED 





4963 MANCHESTER AVE. 
ST, LOUIS 10, MISSOURI 


a 


tional in new funds for buildings, 
equipment and maintenance. 

Grants by America’s 672,000 cor- 
porations to all institutions of higher 
education during 1953, the last year 
of the excess profits tax, are estimated 
by the Council for Financial Aid to 
Education at $70 to $75 million. 

The council is a nonprofit organ- 
ization established by leading business- 
men to encourage greater financial 
support from all sources for higher 
education in this country. Irving S. 
Olds of White & Case, former chair- 
man of the board of the United States 
Steel Corporation, is chairman of the 
board of directors. Chairman of the 
executive committee is Frank W. 
Abrams, former chairman of the board 
of the Standard Oil Company of New 
Jersey. Dr. Wilson Compton, former 
president of Washington State Col- 
lege, is the council's president. 


Housing Officers’ Summer 
Conference at lowa State 

AMES, Iowa. — “Building, Operat- 
ing and Evaluating a Residence Hall” 
will be the theme of the summer con- 
ference of the Association of Col- 
lege and University Housing Officers, 
scheduled at Iowa State College, July 
31 to August 4. 

Dr. A. N. Jorgenson, president of 
the University of Connecticut, will be 
the keynote speaker at the opening 
session August 1, following registra- 
tion, an informal reception, and a 
question and answer session July 31. 

Also on the opening day's program 
will be a panel discussion of “Building 
for Housing,” another panel on “Build- 
ing for Housing and Food Service,” 
and a third panel on “Building for 
Housing, Food Service and Social 
Education.” 

The morning program on August 2 
will consist of seven small group ses- 
sions on problems of housing and 
food service, and a plenary session 
coordinating the small group topics 
The afternoon will be devoted to 
group discussions on obtaining good 
residence personnel and organizing a 
personnel program. 

On August 3 there will be a tour 
of the Iowa State campus and of a 
new experimental low-cost residence 
unit in the process of construction. 
During the afternoon panels will dis- 
cuss the “Evaluation of the Social- 
Educational Program,” “Evaluation of 
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Building and Operation,” and “Evalua- National Association of State Uni- assistance for professors to relieve 
tion of the Total Residence Hall Pro- versities was told. them of detail, (3) reduce the prac- 
gram.” The convention banquet will According to some educators at the tice of teaching many courses in frag- 
be held that evening meeting, there will be a shortage of mentary classes, (4) schedule some 


at least 50,000 professors in 1970 if subjects only once a year instead of 
the present college enrollment of 2.5 every semester, and (5) examine the 
Shortage of Teachers 6 . 


million doubles, as has been predicted. fundamental teaching load. 
Threat to Future Students Some even predict a shortage of 250,- 


New YORK Because of the im- 000 faculty members. 
Bone ed Students Change Classes 
pending shortage of teachers, the At the conference the following - . 
nation’s colleges and universities will steps were suggested for better utiliza- on Electric Stairways 
be forced to employ “intellectual tion of teachers: (1) establish larger CHICAGO. 


Now college students 
cripples,” a recent meeting of the classes in some cases, (2) provide 


are changing classes on electric stair- 
ways. This innovation is taking place 


* in the new $5.5 million East Dentistry- 
Cut Lock Maintenance Costs 15% Medical-Pharmacy Building of the 
University of Illinois, where 10 of 
Get Better 
Protection 


with 





BEST 
UNIVERSAL 
LOCKS 


the lock with the “Interchangeable Core™ 


Key lost? Stolen? Duplicated? No need 
to buy a new lock . . . just change the core! 
Takes only 10 seconds at one-fourth the 
cost of a new lock. 


Interchangeable Core Makes It BEST 


Only BEST locks have the patented inter- the electric stairways have the capacity 
changeable core containing the vital pin- 
tumbler mechanism. When lock changes | luri | 

are needed, cores may be removed and dents during a 10 minute class chang- 


replaced with your private “Control Key.” ing period. The stairways travel at 


of transporting more than 10,000 stu- 


a foot-a-second speed and can carry 
a student from the basement of the 
Padlocks, gates, doors . . . even lockers, 


; building to the fifth floor in 78 
desks, and cabinets . . . all may be in- 
cluded in one flexible master key system. seconds 
With one key an employee can operate 
k hich h . ‘ ; 3 , 
any an 6 Gey ams ee sb first in educational history to feature 
authorized to use . . . but no others. ; : le ; 
this mode of transportation. Its stair- 
BEST Quality Unsurpassed ways are the only ones in the Chicago 


BEST Universal Locks are available in 5, - area, and one of few installations in 
6, or 7 pin-tumbler combinations, the 
highest type lock construction known. 


BEST Gives “One-Key’’ Convenience 


The building is reported to be the 


the nation, that travel at a speed of 
120 feet per minute. Ninety feet per 
Write for case histories and full informa- minute is the usual speed. 

tion describing BEST Locking Systems and 


University officials report that elec- 
Best Lock Engineering Service. é P 











tric stairways were selected because 
° they were less expensive and do the 
Best Universal Lock Co., Inc. transportation job better than eleva- 
10 N. SENATE AVE., INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA tors for this particular building appli- 

“Wie interchangeable cord” caches GB8 cation. The new building provides 

classroom and laboratory space for 
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Here is combined seating and table capacity 
in one comfortable unit. At a moment’s 
notice you can provide an efficient meeting 
or class room—even in small space. 

No over-crowding. No more writing on laps. 
The built-in Tablet Arm is a marvel of 
skilled engineering. It lifts at a touch to let 
you sit down or get up—it folds down out 

of the way when chair is needed for seating 
only. The entire chair folds flat in seconds, 
in three deft movements, to a flat depth of 
only 3” for quick, safe stacking in minimum space. 

Write today for complete information on this quality engineered, space-saving chair. 
Clarin Mfg. Co., Dept. 9, 4640 West Harrison Street, Chicago 44, Illinois. 
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¢ YOUNG Carriers move pianos with- 
out tilt or strain. Even with one 
man, personal safety to the mover 
is assured. 
Pianos moved without carriers soon 
go out of tune because of jars and 
stress. YOUNG'S carriers protect 
pianos completely. 
The 5” ball-bearing swivel casters 
used on YOUNG Piano Carriers 
have thick cushion rubber treads — 
safe for finest floors. 
Pianos can remain permanently on 
carriers. Playing is in no way 
affected. There is a carrier to fit 
every type and size piano. 
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NEWS....... 


several of the Chicago campus pro- 
fessional colleges, but mainly is used 
by the college of pharmacy. 


Plan Higher Education 
Cost Study in 11 Schools 
MINNEAPOLIS. — The Fund for 
the Advancement of Education on 
May 17 announced a grant of $150,- 
000 for a joint study by 11 universities 


| of factors affecting the cost of various 


elements of American higher educa- 
tion in the face of growing enroll- 
ments, inflation and demands for 
wider educational services. 

Schools involved in the survey are 
the universities of Minnesota, Illinois, 
Michigan and Iowa; Indiana, Ohio 
State, Northwestern, Purdue and Mich- 
igan State universities (western con- 
ference Wabash college, 
representing smaller, privately financed 
schools, and the University of Cali- 
fornia. 


schools ) : 


The grant provides for the estab- 
lishment of the “California and West- 
ern Conference Cost 
Study.” 
survey is 


and Statistical 
General chairman of the 
William T. Middlebrook, 
business vice president of the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota. H. H. Davis, Uni- 
versity of Iowa provost, is vice chair- 
man, and L. R. Lunden, University 
of Minnesota controller and treasurer, 
is secretary. 

Major policies of the study will be 
decided by an executive committee 
consisting of Chairman Middlebrook, 
President Robert G. Sproul of Cali- 
fornia, and President Herman B. Wells 
of Indiana. The University of Cali- 
fornia will serve as fiscal agent for 
the project, completion of which is 
expected to require a year or more 

Out of the study, Mr. Middlebrook 
said, are expected to come data that 
will furnish, for the first time, com- 
parative figures upon which institu- 
tions of higher education, both priv- 
ately and publicly supported, can base 
their planning for future operating 
expenses and capital funds in the 
three areas to be covered by the sur- 
vey. The three areas are administra- 
tion, instruction and physical plant. 

“The survey will concentrate,” the 
chairman explained, “on a comparison 
of like elements of total costs in these 
three areas of university functioning 
and will avoid units of comparison 
such as clock-hour, credit-hour and 
per-student costs which will not be 
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Each new installation of the Sym- 
phonic Carillon brings words of praise 
from all who hear its beautiful bell 
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buildings. 
SANIBAG service 
poys off with dol- 
lars saved in main- 
tenance costs oris- 
ing from toilet, 
stoppages. To pro- 
vide SANIBAG 
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good business judg- 
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dispensers make 
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BAGS convenient and eco- 
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of Johnson’s Wax 
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Mr. Snyder “To look at it now, you'd never guess this 
floor takes a double beating,” says Mrs. 
Cra Sweet, manager of the club dining 
room. “There’s the heavy traffic of the 
luncheon period and afternoon parties, 
often followed by dinner dances. 
“For six years this floor was my biggest 
is headache. We had constant trouble with 
spotting and streaks, and it just wouldn't hold a shine. 
“Several months ago | called Johnson's Chicago J-man, Mr. Jack Snyder. 
That very night he worked with my men. With Johnson's 
Wax-Strip they cleaned off all our experimental waxes and 
applied Johnson's ‘Spot Resistor’ Brown Label. 
“The next day our floor was simply beautiful. | no longer worry about spillage 
and spotting because Brown Label is so wonderfully water-resistant. All 
we do now is buff occasionally and we only rewax every three or four 
months. | am so grateful to Mr. Snyder and the Johnson people,” says Mrs. Sweet. 
Johnson's Wax products keep all rooms in this club shipshape. Should a 
problem arise, the J-man is always ready to help. Best part 
of the story is that ali floor-care problems have vanished. 


S. C. Johnson & Son, Inc. 


Maintenance Division, Department CUB-6 
Racine, Wisconsin 


Products and services from Johnson’s Wax 
to solve any floor problem 
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uble trouble 


Remember, there’s a Johnson J-man in your area, too. He's a qualified 
“floor doctor’’ who can teach your maintenance men and demonstrate 
latest methods and newest equipment. Just call your local distributor of 
Johnson's Wax products and ask for the J-man. His services are free. 
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meaningful, helpful or useful on a 
university-wide institutions 
of higher education of the magnitude 


and complexity involved.” 


basis in 


In the field of administration, the 
survey will factors 
entering into the costs of such ele- 


schools consider 
ments as general administration, stu- 
dent staff welfare, public 
service, and information and libraries. 
of be com- 
pared by courses in like subject fields, 


SeTViICes, 


Costs instruction will 


such as English, mathematics, physics 


and history, at the junior college level, 
the senior college level, and the grad 
uate level. Among factors to be con- 
sidered are costs per unit of instruc- 
tion, instructional loads per full-time 
staff member, average class sizes, staff 
maturity as measured by rank, distri- 
bution of expenditures by functions, 
and course levels and average salaries. 

Cost data eventually will be pre- 
pared for all all of the 
teaching departments in each of the 
participating schools, Mr. Middlebrook 


or almost 


3 ways to improve 
laboratory efficiency 


No. 19089 Lab-Jack. 


A fast 


operating, adjustable support 


for up to 


100 Ibs., 


ideal for 


research work where precision 


set-ups are required 


eee 


No. 26675 Moisture Balance. 
For fast, accurate, reproducible 
moisture determinations of 
either liquids or solids. $226.50 


No. 91505 Hyvac-7 
Vacuum Pump. 
Smooth, quiet oper- 
ation with minimum 
of vibration. More 
pumping capacity per 
cu ft of space occu- 
pied than any other 
pump available. 60 
cy., 115/230 volts. 
$254.50 


$33.00 


For more than 50 years, Central Scientific Company has been the 
preferred source of supply for the best in scientific instruments, 
laboratory apparatus, chemicals and supplies. With 14 branches and 
warehouses strategically located from coast to coast, we are able to 
make prompt delivery of any of the more than 20,000 items in the 
Cenco line. For service, dependability, and complete satisfaction . . . 


check with Cenco first. 


CENTRAL SCIENTIFIC COMPANY 


1718 IRVING PARK ROAD e 


CHICAGO 13, ILLINOIS 


BRANCHES AND OFFICES—CHICAGO « NEWARK « BOSTON * WASHINGTON « DETROIT ¢ SAN 


FRANCISCO « SANTA CLARA « LOS ANGELES « REFINERY SUPPLY COMPANY—TULSA * HOUSTON 


CENTRAL SCIENTIFIC CO. OF CANADA LTD.—TORONTO « MONTREAL ¢ VANCOUVER ¢ OTTAWA 


said. Once assembled, the information 
will be used for making comparisons 
between different instructional depart- 
ments in the and 


between different institutions for the 


same institution 
same departments or combination of 
departments 

Physical plant costs will be studied 
by elements rather than by any com- 
parison of total physical plant expendi- 
tures. Elements to be studied include 
repairs, decorating, custodial wages, 
utilities, 


room insurance 


utilization, 
and watchman service 

When completed, the report of the 
survey is expected to be useful as a 
fiscal “yardstick” by which to measure 
future operating costs of colleges and 
universities, Chairman Middlebrook 
pointed out. 

Much of the detailed work of the 
study will be carried out by members 
of the staff of institution in 
cooperation with a central staff con- 
sisting of i. = 


each 


Washburn, educational 
research analyst; Donavan E. Smith, 
physical plant planning analyst (Uni- 
versity of California); John M. Evans, 
instruction and research analyst (In- 
diana University), and Fred S. Vor- 
sanger, administration analyst ( Purdue 
University ). 


New Salary Scale and 
Retirement Plan at Dayton 
DAYTON, OHIO. 
salary scale and a retirement and in- 
surance plan, both to be effective at 
the University of Dayton on July 1, 
have by 


A new faculty 


announced President 
Seebold, $.M 

ot 
pay range for instructors 


will be $3600 to $4600 annually; for 


been 
Andrew L 
Under the new 


terms salary 


scale, the 
assistant professors, $4100 to $5300; 
for $4700 to 
$6000, and for full professors, $5500 
$7500 


associate pre )fessors, 
to 

in announcing the change in the 
salary schedule, Father Seebold pointed 
out that the readjustment is necessary 
in order to maintain the strength and 
quality of the university's program. 

To provide greater security for staft 
members, a retirement and 
program 


insurance 


also will become effective 
with the new fiscal year. The retire 
ment part of the plan will be sup- 
ported by equal contributions of the 
staff members and the university; the 
insurance features will be maintained 


entirely by the university. 
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Big Demand, Higher Salaries 


for This Year's Engineers 

New YORK Record high start- 
ing salaries of about $400 per month 
are being offered to June graduates 
of the Columbia School of Engineer- 
ing. With industry critically short of 
engineers, virtually every record for 
recruiting engineers at Columbia has 
been broken. 

The record figures were announced 
by Mary A. Wegener, acting director 
of the Columbia University placement 
bureau 

Some 260 companies have requested 
interviews with 200 available engi- 
neering graduates with B.S., MS. and 
An additional 100 
companies sent application blanks and 


doctoral degrees 


promotion literature to the placement 
bureau for graduates they hope will 
apply directly, Miss Wegener said 
Records broken are: (1) starting 
salaries in all degree categories; (2) 
number of companies competing for 
available men; (3) companies hiring 
two and three years ahead; (4) jobs 
offered earlier in the semester 
Elaborating on the last two points, 
Miss Wegener said that many students 
are being offered jobs for 1956, 1957 
and 1958, even though they are go- 
ing immediately into the service 
Engineering graduates have been of- 
fered jobs this year in February and 
March, whereas in previous years they 
were not offered jobs until April 
“American industry says it needs 
30,000 engineering graduates a year 
for a good many years,” 
Dean Wesley J. Hennessy said. “This 
June, the nation’s engineering schools 
21,500. Young 
people today just do not seem to want 


Associate 


will graduate only 


to become engineers.” 

Electrical engineers and electronics 
men are most in demand by the com- 
panies recruiting engineers at Colum- 
bia, Miss Wegener said. The next 
greatest demand is for chemical and 
mechanical engineers. There is also 
a growing demand for industrial en- 
gineers. 

Aircraft companies want the most 
men, according to Miss Wegener, with 
electronics and chemical industries 
next. The oil companies also are mak- 
ing a strong bid for men 

Starting salaries for Columbia engi- 
neers with B.S. degrees have increased 
nearly 50 per cent since 1949, accord- 
ing to Columbia records. Average 
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starting salary so far this year is $400 
per month, compared to $375 last 
year and $275 in 1949 

For engineers with a master’s de- 
gree, the average starting salary this 
year is about $440 per month. No 
figures are yet available on starting 
salaries for doctoral degree holders 
this year. The average last year was 
$575 per month, with the high last 
year $625 per month. 

An increasing number of companies 
are offering summer ‘try-outs” at the 
company plant a year before the stu- 
dent is permanently available.  Al- 
though there are no strings attached 
to these summer jobs, more than 50 
per cent of the men later go with 
that company 


King’s College Plans 

Move to New York State 
WILMINGTON, DEL. — The King’s 

College at New Castle, Del., will move 

to. Briarcliff New York 

State, Dr. Percy B. Crawford, presi- 


Manor in 


dent of the college has announced 
The present campus of the King’s 
College has been purchased by the 
Tide Water Associated Oil Co 

The move will take place during 
the summer, if arrangements are com- 
pleted with the New York State Board 
of Regents Sessions at the new 
campus will begin in September. 

The college will be located on a 
new campus of 52 acres, which will 


have facilities for 500 students. 


How Select Students? 
Carnegie Report Asks 

New YORK.— In many cases many 
of the wrong people are going to 
college. So emphasizes the recently 
released annual report of the Carnegie 
Corporation of New York. 

John W. Gardner, president of the 
Carnegie Corporation, in the report 
warned that a crisis confronts Amer- 
ican higher education as a result of 
growth in enrollments 
that the 


He suggested 
intolerable pressure” this 
will put on colleges requires that edu- 
cators and others begin now to seek 
answers to the following questions: 

1. Who should go to college? 

2. What kinds of education should 
be provided? 

3. How can we avoid the worst 
effects of “mass production” in educa- 


tion? (Cont. on Page 62) 


“4 
How you yf 


will save— 


L 


How your secretary 
will save... with 
Verifax copying 


You'll seldom have to dictate an- 
other letter which, for the most part, 


quotes one you have received. 
You'll end slow “one-copy” routing. 


You'll never be short of copies at 


meetings. 


You'll never wait for extra carbons 
to be typed . . . or for your “only copy” 
to be returned. 


You won't have to send your rec- 
ords out of the office to be copied. 


Your secretary can save a half-hour 
or more In copying just One report. She 
can make 3 Verifax copies in 1 minute 
for less than 4¢ each. 


] She won't have to proofread. Veri- 
fax copies are photo-accurate. 


[] She won't have to take dictation 
and then transcribe. 


In short, the savings for both of you 
will probably exceed the $240 
cost of a Kodak Verifax 
Copier in less 

than a month. 

And we haven't 

considered 

others in your 

office who'll 

get compar- 

able savings. 


KODAK VERIFAX COPIER 
only $240 
—-—MAIL COUPON TODAY —<= 


Eastman Kodak Company 
Business Photo Methods Div.' 
Rochester 4, N. Y. 


Please send information about Verifax 
copying and names of near-by dealers. 


96 
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Position 








Company 


Street 
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Price quoted is subject to 
change without notice 
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1. How shall we pay for it all? 

These questions, Mr. Gardner stated, 
are not an attempt by the Corporation 
to provide answers but “to state the 
issues and tO suggest terms of discus- 
sion 

According to the report, in 1930, 
12 per cent of this countrys 18 year 
olds were enrolled in colleges; this 
had risen to 18 per cent in 1940, and 
now stands at approximately 30 per 
cent. In Britain today the correspond- 
ing figure is about 5 per cent 


Easy Rolling 
Si 


and Reduce 


In commenting on the opposing 
views of those who favor a broader 
base and those who advocate greater 
selectivity, Mr. Gardner in his report 
declared: 

“Much more important than fixing 
the precise percentage that should 
attend college is to do a better job 
of selecting those who can profit most 
from college.” 

While 30 per cent of the 18 year 
olds now enter college, only 12 per 
cent finish four-year courses, the re- 


Casters 


wilt 


n Noise 


In hotels, schools, restaurants, office buildings, 
clubs and colleges COLSON Casters, because 
of their easy-roll, easy swivel operation, pay 


big dividends in reduced floor damage, and 


in quiet effortless movement of furniture. 


Tired of scratched floors, gouged carpets, un- 


necessary clatter? At very small cost you can 


replace worn-out casters on old furniture 


and rolling equipment with new precision- 
engineered COLSONs—the nation’s top re- 


placement choice. Write us or consult the 


“yellow pages” (under “casters”) for the 
COLSON office near you. 


Model 3-1013-74 for use with tray or dish trucks or wherever 
a positive wheel brake is desirable. 


Model 1-1652-31 for beds, chairs, bureaus—all kinds of wood 
and metal furniture. 


Model 2-3056-65 for light trucks and portable equipment. 


. 


2-3056-65 


Write for free catalog on COLSON Casters 


THE COLSON CORPORATION iyi. onic 


Casters + Dish & Tray Trucks 


Mop Trucks «+ Hand Trucks 


“Everything ow Wheels fev Grattulional Uae” 


at ane a oe NG 





port showed. Of the top 2 per cent 
in intelligence, only two-thirds get 
into college now. 

Commenting further, the Carnegie 
president stated: “We send great num- 
bers of our youth on to college each 
year without any clear notion as to 
what they will get out of it, but sim- 
ply in pursuance of a vague notion 
that college is an opportunity that 
should not be denied them. This 
makes no sense at all.” 


Issue Unique Public 
Statement of Policy 


BLOOMINGTON, ILL. — The board 
of trustees of Illinois Wesleyan Uni- 
versity has issued a public statement 
of policy on financial affairs and other 
matters by which the institution is to 
be governed. The statement was sent 
to executives of 5000 business cor- 
porations in Illinois and neighboring 
states. 

The statement, which stresses that 
the university must remain in a sound 
financial position, points out that the 
capital assets of the university have 
doubled since 1945 and now amount 
to $5,568,520. Five buildings have 
been added to the campus at a cost 
of $1,576,520 since 1946, and a men’s 
residence hall, costing $438,900, is 
now under construction. 

Three new buildings—a women’s 
residence hall, a fine arts auditorium, 
and an administration building—cost- 
ing $1,017,500 will be constructed as 
funds become available. 

At a time when many small liberal 
arts colleges are turning to corpora- 
tions for their main support, Illinois 
Wesleyan pointed out in its public 
statement that no one group of donors 
should be asked to underwrite the 
university's program. “Instead, gifts 
should be encouraged from all sources, 
including the Methodist Church with 
which Illinois Wesleyan is affiliated, 
alumni, parents of students, corpora- 
tions, the local community, founda- 
tions and other interested groups and 
individuals,” the statement declared 

The board instructed those inter- 
ested in the university not to solicit 
gifts on a basis of recurring “crises,” 
but instead to give interested donors 
the opportunity to invest in a con- 
tinuing program of education. 

The trustees indicated that the uni- 
versity should make every effort to 
operate on a balanced budget, although 
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Wavne Gymnasium Seatine 


FUNCTIONALLY 
BEAUTIFUL 
BEAUTIFULLY 


FUNCTIONAL 


In Gymnasium Seating for modern school 
plants this name commands respect. 
Wayne gym-seating successfully combines 
a smooth, smart, modern appearance 
with engineering advances that 

make Wayne stands remarkably efficient. 


Select woods, fine finishing, and a 
completely vertical front when closed 
give Wayne gymstands the appearance 
of handsome wood paneling. 

Fully closed riser boards provide 
maximum safety and present a better 
appearance when extended. 


Exclusive rotating alignment frames 
guide Wayne Rolling Gymstands to a 
straight, parallel position, free 

from jamming or side sway. 


For complete reliability, modern, 
practical design, and attractive 
appearance, specify WAYNE. 
Rolling Gymstand 
Catalog R-54 free on 
your request...Write for 
it! Wayne Iron Works, 
146 N. Pembroke Ave., 


Wayne, Pennsylvania. 
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the budget was not to be balanced at 


the expense of vital human values 
The statement pointed out that faculty 
increased 


salaries were to be 


The trustees refused to set an 


urbitrary limit on future enrollment, 
stating only that the university should 
make plans to serve the maximum 


number of students consistent with 


sound training and with the univer- 


sity Ss resources 
The statement emphasized also that 
iniversity must 


continue to em 


BEST FOR YOU 
because: 


- Automatically 
Self-Cleaning— 

By tom Ctleleleiiale me 

Comm Olareyeliare 

-Most Satisfying Spray 
-No Stream Distortion 
- Finger-Tip Control 

- Spray Direction Adjustable 
Big Water Economy 
‘Saves Costly Fuel— 
«Requires No Servicing 


phasize good teaching, that it must 
prepare its students for active Chris- 


tian citizenship, and that it 


continue to keep its doors open to 
all qualified students, regardless of 


race, color or creed 


Scholarship Grants for 
Omaha Summer Course 


OMAHA, NEB. 


made by the Carnegie Corporation of 


MOST SATISFYING 
to every student... 


e Students look forward to shower 
bathing that will banish fatigue from 
work or play and restore the feeling 
of fitness. But just avy shower head 
won't satisfy. To win enthusiastic 
approval, provide the Act-O-Matic 
cone-within-cone spray that de- 
livers an evenly distributed 
and never distorted shower, 
directed as desired, and 
with fingertip volume 

control. 


SHOWER HEAD 


AUTOMATICALLY - 
SELF-CLEANING 


each time it’s used 


Simple, Reliable, Long-Lasting— 


- Easily, Quickly Installed 


- Vandal-Proof Models Availat 


Your Plumber can supply you, or write to us for folder containing full information 


SLOAN VALVE COMPANY 


4348 WEST LAKE 


STREET © CHICAGO 24 


must 


A grant of $12,000 
to the University of Omaha has been 


New and re- 


search scholarships in connection with 
the annual 


York for use as basic 


summer short 
business 


course on 


college management. The 
grant continues for five years. 

It is expected that 40 basic scholar- 
ships of approximately $225 will be 
available college 


administrators who are attending the 


each summer for 


college business management course 


at Omaha for the first 


time. Ten 
research scholarships of approximately 
$325 each will be available to other 


than first 


have 
shown promise of further protessional 
growth. These will be re- 
quired to conduct special research in 


matters of college business manage- 


year students who 


pers¢ Ns 


ment and to produce a paper or report 
worthy of publication 

Selections will be made by the 
scholarship committee of the Univer- 
sity of Omaha, assisted by the follow- 
ing persons Brown, staff 
associate, American Edu- 
cation; William C. Greenough, vice 
president, T.1L.A.A.; Bert C. Ahrens, 
executive secretary, National Associa- 
tion of Educational Buyers; Irwin K 
French, president of the National 
Federation of College and University 
Business Officer 


Francis J 
Council on 


Ernest 
V. Hollis, chief of college administra- 
tion, U.S. Ofhce of Education; Donald 
E. Dickason, executive secretary, Col- 
lege and University Personnel Associ 
ation; G. Kerry Smith, executive 
secretary, Association for Higher Edu- 
cation, National Education 
tion, and Harold W. Herman, editor, 
COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY BUSINESS. 
Presidents of 


Associations: 


Ass 48 ia- 


the regional business 
officer associations will submit names 
of potential scholarship recipients to 


Mr. French, federation president. 


NAMES IN THE NEWS 
Ralph E. Zilly, 
former purchasing 
for the 
Morse Twist Drill 
Machine 

Company, 


agent 


and 
h as 
named 


been pur 


chasing agent for 
grown University, nome © oy 
Providence, R.I. His appointment be 
came effective May 1, when he suc 
ceeded D. Francis Finn. 

LeRoy E. Kimball, vice chancellor 
and controller of New York University, 
will retire a 


has announced he year 
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Gymnasium at Northeastern Uni- 
versity, Boston, Massachusetts. 
Shepley, Bulfinch, Richardson and 
Abbott, Architects. Volpe Con- 
struction Company, Contractor. 





Panels of Owens-Illinois light- 
directing Glass Block provide even 
distribution of daylight throughout 
the gymnasium area. They elimi- 
nate “hot spots,” glare and harsh 
contrasts. 


The insulating efficiency of glass 
block makes designs like this pos- 


heat loss. 





sible. Glass block permit use of 
large glass areas without excessive 


OWENS-ILLINOIS GLASS BLOCK 
AN (J) PRopucT 





Bec AUSE Owens-Illinois Glass 
Block insulate as effectively as an 8” 
thick brick wall, huge expanses of 
glass block are practical even in a 
cold climate. 

Glass block are strong and hard 
to break—perfect for a gymnasium 
use like this. They need no mainte- 
nance—perfect when panels are put 
in inaccessible places. 








OwenNs-ILLINOIS 


G.iass BLock* PANELS 
daylight this huge gymnasium... 


INSULATE LiKE An 8" WALL 








The complete Owens-Illinois Glass 
Block story is yours for the writing. 
Send for it and see how glass block 
can mean better sight, better light, 
lower maintenance and great new 
design freedom in school planning. 
Address Kimble Glass Company, 
subsidiary of Owens-Illinois, Dept. 
CU-6, Toledo 1, Ohio. 


*Formerly known as INSULUX 


Owens-ILLINOIS 


GENERAL OFFICES «TOLEDO 1, OHIO 
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hence (June 30, 1956), when he will 


have completed 45 years as a financial 


officer in the central 


administration 
Kimball came 
New York 


University in 1911 at the age of 22 


of the university. Dr. 
to the financial office of 
as 
assistant bursar, a year after his grad 


Albion College in Mich 


igan. In 1920, at the age of 31, he be 


uation trom 


came the chief financial and business 


administrator of the university. 


Harold M. Myers, dean of men at 
Drexel Institute of Technology, Phila 


delphia, has been appointed treasurer 
to succeed W. Ralph Wagenseller, con 
troller emeritus and a former dean ot 
the college of business administration, 
who retires as treasurer on September 
1. Dr. Wagenseller will continue to 
serve as consultant on financial opera 


tions. 


B. Lamar Johnson, professor of higher 
education at the University of Califor 
nia at Los Angeles, has been elected 
president of the Association for Higher 
Education of the National Education 


Uhatever your evhitit requirements... 


MICHAELS Z>~e Zor CASES are your best buy 


This is one of many styles 


all buile to assure maximum 


visibility and usefulness, distinctive appearance and protection against 
handling, theft, and the ingress of dust or vermin. ‘‘Time-Tight’’ cases are 
constructed of extruded bronze or aluminum, and incorporate such fea- 
tures as Innerlocking frames, exclusive with Michaels; mitered intersec- 
tions; no exposed screws (except where necessary for removal of hinged 
panels), and other structural advantages. 


Time-Tight’’ cases are available in table, aisle, wall, corner, suspended and 
recessed styles, and in any practical size. They meet exhibit requirements 
of universities, colleges, schools, libraries, museums, science laboratories 
and related types of display rooms. If necessary, Michaels will design 
special cases to meet specific requirements. 


Send for literature which contains illustrations of case styles, complete 


construction details and specifications. 


THE MICHAELS ART BRONZE CO., INC. 


P.O. Box 668-C 


COVINGTON, KENTUCKY 


Since 1870 the name Michaels has been a symbol of exceptionally high quality 





Association. Dr. Johnson took office 

June | for a one-year term. He succeeds 

John R. Emens, president of Ball State 
Teachers College, Muncie, Ind. 

The Rev. Dam- 

ian Glenn, O.S.B., 

has been named 

president of St. 

Martin’s College, 

Olympia, Wash. 

Father Damian 

has served as dean 

Rev. Damian Glenn of men and field 

representative ol the college. 

Gerard Banks, bursar at the College 
of Puget Sound, Tacoma, Wash., has 
been elected president of the Western 
Association of College and University 
Glen C. Turner, 
controller at Colorado State College ot 


Susiness Officers. 


Education at Greeley, Colo., is vice 
president; Kenneth A. Dick, controller 
at the University of Idaho, secretary, 


and William 


manager at the University of Oregon 


Zimmerman, business 
Medical School, treasurer of the asso 
ciation. 

Katherine Zierleyn has been named 
headmistress of Greenwich Academy, 
Greenwich, Conn., Ruth 
West Campbell, who is retiring this 


succeeding 


year after 30 years as headmistress. 

Joseph B. Cavallaro, Brooklyn attor 
ney, was recently elected to his third 
one-year term as chairman of the New 
York Board af Higher Education. He 
is an active Roman Catholic layman. 

Robberts T. Simcock, assistant treas 
urer of Colorado College since 1943, will 
be elevated to the post of treasurer Sep 
tember 1. He will succeed Thomas H. 
Rawles, treasurer of Colorado College 
since 1944, who has resigned to return 
to teaching. 


Philip E. Henderson, head of the de 
partment of economics at Wilmington 
College, Wilmington, Ohio, and for- 
mer president of Western College for 
Women, Oxford, Ohio, died recently at 
53 years of age. 

Walter E. Clark, former president of 
the University of Nevada, died recently 
at 81 years of age. 

Mary McLeod Bethune, 79, president 
emeritus and co-founder of Bethune 
Cookman College, Daytona Beach, Fla., 
died May 18 as the result of a heart at- 
tack. She was president of the college 
from its founding in 1904 until 1942. 
Mrs. Bethune was nationally known 
for her work in Negro education and 
welfare. 
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“looking 


for * 
something 
better 


NO. 222 
FIXED TYPE 
PEDESTAL 
TABLET 
ARM 


When you're looking for something CHAIR 


better, the seating equipment to look at 
is Arlington. Built to the highest 
standards of quality, it will serve depend- 
ably through the years. Modern in 
appearance it will enhance any class- 
room. In every unit, posture correlated 
seat, back and table arm, provide bodily 
comfort for writing or restful attention 
at lecture time. 


To meet all your needs, Arlington offers 
seating equipment for every activity .. . 
and every kind of seating plan. In 
addition to classroom seating, Arlington 
provides such equipment as tables and 
chairs for lecture rooms, libraries and 
dining halls . . . auditorium seating and 
stadium chairs. Whatever the need, 
when you're looking for something 
better, you'll find it with Arlington. 


NO. 202 
MOVEABLE 
TABLET 
ARM 


For complete information 
CHAIR 


just write for your 
free copy of 
Catalog No. 55 


ARLINGTON SEATING COMPANY ARLINGTON HEIGHTS, ILLINOIS 


designers and manufacturers of quality seating since 1901 . . . a dependable source of supply 
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National Association of 
Physical Plant Administrators 
of Universities and Colleges 

President: Wesley Hertenstein, California 


Institute of Technology; secretary-treasurer: 
A. F. Gallistel, University of Wisconsin. 


Convention: July 11-13, University of 
Wyoming, Laramie. 

National Association of College 

and University Housing Officers 


President: M. R. Shaw, Cornell University; 
vice president: F. C. McConnell, University 


of Texas; secretary-treasurer: Ruth N. Don- 
nelly, University of California, Berkeley. 


Convention: July 31-Aug. 4, lowa State 
College, Ames. 


National Federation 
of College and University Business 
Officers Associations 


President: Irwin K. French, Wellesley Col- 
lege; vice president: Laurence Lunden, Uni- 
versity of Minnesota; secretary-treasurer: 
Nelson A. Wahlstrom, University of Wash- 
ington. 


Fast absorbency 


ews controlled dispensing 
with MOSINEE towels 


equats better service. . . lower cost 


Two towels were dropped in the water-tank 
simultaneously. The Mosinee Towel on the 
right became saturated ond sank almost im- 
mediately. The ordinary towel with a slow 
rate of absorbency remained afloot. 





A single Mosinee Towel dries 
soaking-wet hands quickly, thoroughly 

‘ . no need for more than one. And 
Mosinee cabinets dispense only one at a time 
so waste is practically eliminated. 


Lsivessities and colleges all over the country are finding that 
Mosinee provides the highest quality washroom service at the 
lowest possible cost. Mosinee towels made from 100% softwood 
fibres and Mosinee cabinets with “push button control” have reduced 
the cost of towel service in schools as much as 50%. 


Find out how Mosinee Towel 
Service can save you wasted dol- 
lars .. . and improve your wash- 
room facilities at the same time. 
Write today for the name of your 
nearest Mosinee Towel Distrib- 
utor. 


PLL LIS 


~ WAKE 
Sublelnoke Towels 


BAY WEST PAPER CO. 
1110 West Mason Street 
GREEN BAY ® WISCONSIN 


Division of Mosinee Paper Mills Co. 





Convention: June 26-28, Stanley Hotel, 
Estes Park, Colo. 


Associations of College and 
University Business Officers 
American Association 


President: J. B. Clarke, Howard Univer- 
sity; secretary: B. A. Little, Southern Uni- 
versity. 


Central Association 


President: C. C. DeLong, University of 
Illinois; secretary-treasurer: T. N. McCiure, 
Knox College. 


Eastern Association 

President: W. R. Hendershot, New York 
University; secretary-treasurer: Irwin K. 
French, Wellesley College. 


Convention: Dec. I1-13, Chalfonte- 
Haddon Hall, Atlantic City, N.J. 


Southern Association 
President: George F. Baughman, Univer- 


sity of Florida; treasurer: Gerald D. Hend- 
erson, Vanderbilt University. 


Western Association 
President: Gerard Banks, College of 


Puget Sound; secretary: Kenneth A. Dick, 
University of Idaho. 


Canadian Association of 
University Business Officers 
President: A. G. Rankin, University of 
Toronto; secretary-treasurer: E. A. Wilkinson, 
Hart House, University of Toronto. 
Convention: June 16-18, Ottawa, Ont. 


Association of College Unions 

President: Frederick Stecker, Ohio State 
University; secretary-treasurer: Edgar A. 
Whiting, Cornell University; editor of pub- 
lication: Porter Butts, University of Wis- 
consin. 

Convention: April 8-11, Purdue University, 
West Lafayette, Ind. 


College and University 
Personnel Association 
President: L. H. Glander, Michigan State 
College; secretary-treasurer: M.S. Hendrick- 
son Jr., University of Colorado; executive 
secretary: Donald E. Dickason, University of 
Illinois. Permanent headquarters, 809 S. 
Wright St., Champaign, Ill. 
Convention: July 17-20, State University 
of lowa, lowa City. 


National Association of 
Educational Buyers 


President: D. R. Kimrey, University of 
Oklahoma; executive secretary: Bert C. 
Ahrens, 1461 Franklin Ave., Garden City, 
N.Y. 

American College Public Relations 

Association 

President: Francis C. Pray, University of 
Pittsburgh; executive secretary: Marvin W. 
Topping, 726 Jackson Place, N.W., Wash- 
ington 6, D.C. 


Convention: June 30-July 2, Drake Hotel, 
Chicago. 


National Association of College 
Stores 


President: Carl Birdwell, A&M College of 
Texas, College Station; executive secretary: 
Russell Reynolds, Box 58, 33 West College 
Street, Oberlin, Ohio. 
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THE NATIONAL SCHOOL LINE OF 


CAFETERIA FURNITURE 


National cafeteria furniture meets 
every requirement for style, comfort 
and rugged durability. It is the re- 
sult of more than a quarter of a cen- 
tury devoted to the development of 
institutional furniture — designed for 

al maximum service and minimum main- 
tenance costs. 


No. $-326 TABLE — 


An exceptionally sturdy, well built table suitable 
for cafeteria, library, laboratory or all-purpose use. 
It has a NATCOLITE top, surfaced with NEVA- 
MAR laminates and sealed with the shockproof 
Wynene edge. The top is stainproof and alcohol- 
proof, resists acids and alkalies, withstands boil- 
ing water and resists chipping or denting. Easy 
to keep clean . . . and never needs refinishing. 





Tables available in every 
size, for every purpose. 
Write for complete catalog of 
the National Line of Multi- 
purpose Furniture. 





No. S-330 FOLDING TABLE — 


Built for maximum strength and rigidity, ease 
of handling, convenient stacking and comfort- 
able seating. Easily set up or taken down by 
one person. Automatic positive locking on all 
legs. 









his is 


EVAMAR 


> a bngh-pressure laminate surface 
> designed for long ite 
and lasting beauty 
> resistant to cigarette burns 
© withstands boing water 
> won't craze, crack o 
peel m normal use 
> not affected by aicohel, 


No. S-643 CHAIR — 








trust acids, ammonia. 

Sage ohaay oh... 1 time : , 
Conmanena >) » on bo A sturdy chair of seasoned hardwood with com- 
Seem | NATCOLITE fortable form-fitting saddle seat. One of a 

TOP complete line of chairs for every purpose, in- 
mal mal pny o - 














cluding many upholstered styles. 


NATIONAL SCHOOL FURNITURE COMPANY 


Div. of National Store Fixture Co., Inc. ODENTON, MARYLAND 
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CONTRACT FURNISHINGS 


vistae 


casual californian 


at low first cost! 


Tree eee ee eee ee eee eee eee ee 


occasional 
dining 


bar 





Get Vista's special Contract Catalog 

Discover selective furniture for insti 

tutional and commercial use @ Easy to 

maintain, low in cost, far ahead in con 

struction @ Beautiful woods and metal 
with plastic or natural tops 


Vista Furniture Company @ Dept Cl 


1040 North Olive @ Anaheim, Calif 
KEystone 5-2231 





CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 





POSITIONS WANTED 


Accountant or Controller— Princeton B.A.; Co- 
lumbia M.A.; twenty-seven years budget ac- 
counting; including fifteen years independent 
educational institutions in responsible capac- 
ities; married; no dependent children; desires 
eastern college. Write Box CW-254, COLLEGE 
AND UNIVERSITY BUSINESS. 


Business Manager Experienced: successful in 
balancing budgets, proven ability in financial 
reports, investments, supervision purchasing, 
maintenance, dining hall: desires change, 
pleasing personality. Write Box CW-239, 
COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY BUSINESS. 


Business Manager—Vanderbilt graduate 20 
years’ experience retail and wholesale busi- 
nesses and college management desires admin- 
istrative position private education, preferably 
East; age 39, family two children; present 
salary $6000-$7000. Write Box CW-253, COL- 
LEGE AND UNIVERSITY BUSINESS. 


Business Manager—-M.A.; age 32; small mid- 
west college five years; experienced in budget, 
purchasing, and construction; desires move to 
larger institution. Write Box CW-260, COL- 
LEGE AND UNIVERSITY BUSINESS. 


Business Manager-Purchasing Agent Avail- 
able fall; college degree Economics; over 10 
years purchasing plus diversified business ex- 
perience including bookstore operation; age 46 
excellent health, Write KEN BROOMELL, 
1613 Liberty Road, Lexington, Kentucky. 


Business Officer or Assistant-—Fourteen years 
experience business manager, tax-supported 
and private institutions; desires change ac- 
count administration situation; successful rec- 
ord, financial management, purchasing, per- 
sonnel administration. Write Box CW 256, 
COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY BUSINESS. 


Business Officer Seeks permanent association 
smaller dynamic college or as understudy with 
larger institution; prefer residence college 
operating auxiliaries and facing building pro- 
gram; location immaterial if living conditions 
congenial; available June: age 40; two chil- 
dren; A.B. University of Michigan; experience 
includes sales; two years assistant director 
university veterans’ affairs and placement; 
five years business manager expanding Mid- 
Atlantic residence women's college; currently 
assistant to president outstanding resort hotel 
in upper South. Write Box CW-258 COLLEGE 
AND UNIVERSITY BUSINESS. 


College Architect—Superintendent of Buildings 

B.S. in Civil Engineering; registered archi- 
tect; skilled in building trades; experienced in 
housing and institutional construction and 
maintenance; presently engaged as construc- 
tion superintendent, housing and commercial 
work. Write Box CW-259 COLLEGE AND 
UNIVERSITY BUSINESS. 


College Superintendent Buildings and Grounds 

Desires change; college graduate; twelve 
years experience superintendent buildings and 
grounds ard heating maintenance in small 
colleges. Write Box CW-246, COLLEGE AND 
UNIVERSITY BUSINESS. 


Superintendent—Buildings and Grounds —En- 
gineering college graduate; past nine years 
as superintendent in midwest college plus 
twenty years experience in maintenance, con- 
struction, planning and supervision; desire 
permanent location California or Arizona. 
Write Box CW-249, COLLEGE AND UNI- 
VERSITY BUSINESS. 


Vice President, Financial Affairs; Comptroller; 
Treasurer—Effective July 1, 1955, HARVEY 
SHERER will be available for interviews from 
Hillsboro, Illinois; mailing address—-600 Fair- 
mount Place. 


POSITIONS OPEN 


Architectural Draftsman Supervise architec- 
tural drafting room; assist in campus plan- 
ning; make preliminary drawings for new 
structures and working drawings for remodel- 
ing; write specifications; supervise construc- 
tion; good opportunity for increased responsi- 
bility; registration desirable state salary 
expected. Write A. F. Gallistel, Director of 
Physical Plant Planning, THE UNIVERSITY 
OF WISCONSIN, Madison, Wisconsin 


Dietitian—Middle Atlantic college for women, 
approximately 600 resident students, year- 
round position, suburban locality; two kitchens 
and a snack shop. Write Box CO-166, COL- 
LEGE AND UNIVERSITY BUSINESS. 


Director of Food Services—Interesting oppor- 
tunity in small coeducational college where 
students form the work force in kitchen and 
dining room; want man to start in September 
adequate salary; write President, BLACK- 
BURN COLLEGE, Carlinville, Il 


FOR SALE 


SECTIONAL STAINLESS STEEL TRAYS 
Five hundred fifty (550) trays in excellent 
condition; price $1.00 each. Write Mr. Edward 
J. Falcione BRYANT COLLEGE, 154 Hops 
Street, Providence, Rhode Island 


LARGE QUANTITY OF USED DORMITORY 
FURNITURE IN GOOD CONDITION 
BEDS—-Wooden and metal, most can be double 

decked. 
CHAIRS— Windsor, with and without arms 
other style straight chairs 


DESKS--Small single and double, one center 
drawer, all wooden. 


CHESTS.- Wooden, 
WARDROBES 


construction, 


assorted sizes. 


grown enamel, light weight 


Inspection invited; for complete details write, 
wire or phore (collect) John Maxwell, P.A., 
LEHIGH UNIVERSITY, Bethlehem, Pennsyl- 
vania: phone University (Beth exchange) 
77-5071 ext. 367 


The rates for classified advertisements are: 20 cents a word; 


minimum charge, $4. (No charge for “key” number.) 


Forms close 25th of month preceding date of issue. 


COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY BUSINESS 
919 N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 11, Ill. 
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WHAT'S 


NEW 


19S 


June 


Edited by Bessie Covert 


TO HELP you get more information quickly on the new products described in this section, we 
have provided the postage paid card opposite page 88. Circle the key numbers on the 
card which correspond with the numbers at the close of each descriptive item in which you are 
interested. COLLEGE and UNIVERSITY BUSINESS will send your requests to the manufacturers. 
If you wish other product information, just write us and we shall make every effort to supply it. 


Counter Unit 
for Cafeteria or Lunchroom 





The Straw and 


Shelvatray offers a compact service unit 


Duplex 


Dispenser 
for and lunch 
rooms. Duplex Straw Dispensers provide 
a hygienic and sanitary method of dis 
pensing unwrapped straws economically, 
dispensing one straw at a 


counters in cateterias 


time, either 
or 81 inches 
The Shelvatray Companion pro 


standard or jumbo size, 6! 
long. 
vides a unit which saves counter space 
and contributes to holds 
napkins, sugar, salt and pepper, cream 
The 
Shelvatray snaps on and off the Duplex 
Straw Dispenser. Both units are easy to 
keep clean and provide efficient service 
in minimum space. Duplex Straw Dis- 
penser Co., 511 N. La Cienega Blvd., 
Los Angeles 48, Calif. 


For more details circle #480 on mailing card 


neatness. It 


containers and other needs neatly. 


Minatone Acoustical Tile 
in Half-Inch Thickness 

Minatone acoustical tile is now avail 
able in economical half inch thickness. 
Perforations in the new thickness are in 
the Full Random design used on regular 
Minatone. The sound absorbing and fire 
.Safe tile is available in 12 by 12 and 12 
by 24 inch sizes. Armstrong Cork Co., 
Lancaster, Pa. 

For more details circle #481 on mailing card 


Cake-Type Deodorizer 
Has Locked-In Aroma 

Deodoroma Rounds are cake-type ce 
odorizers for use wherever there is an 
odor problem. The round cake has a 
new, locked-in aroma which lasts until 
the aromatic material is completely va 


porized, without developing a “moth- 
cake” odor. It is designed for use in 
urinals, lavatories, storage and locker 


rooms, closets and other locations where 
heavy air is a problem. The wire hanger 
included with package 


each makes 
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Rounds easy to use. Each cake is wrapped 
in heat-sealed cellophane and formed 
ur ler high pressure for long life. The 
C. B. Dolge Co., Westport, Conn. 


For more details circle 482 on mailing card 


Basketball Backstop 
Has Welded Construction 

The new No. 11F Forward Swing 
Basketball Backstop with No. 14FM Fan 
shaped Metal Bank is available for rec 
tangular plywood banks, rectangular and 
fanshaped glass banks and fanshaped 
plywood banks. The welded-type con 
struction gives greater rigidity to the unit. 
With only one oblique brace running 
from the overhead pipe to the bottom of 
the bank, greater visibility is provided 
where installed in front of bleachers. 

The new backstop has an automatic 





cable pull with a positive locking ar 
rangement which holds the bank firmly 
in place when the backstop is in playing 
position. Neatness and simplicity are 
provided with the welded construction 
in addition to greater strength and 
rigidity and easier and faster installation. 


Recreation Equipment Corp., P. O. Box 
967, Anderson, Ind. 


For more details circle $483 on mailing card 


Ludman Projected Windows 
Are Weathersealed 

Rigid construction and weathersealing 
result in tight closing for the new Lud 
man Aluminum Intermediate Projected 
Window. The window is offered in 
modular sizes. Special corner braces 
fabricated from white bronze give the 
window extra strength and rigidity and 
permit final adjustment, if necessary, for 
ease of operation of the vent after erec 
tion. Extra strength is afforded also by 


(Continued on page 72) 


attaching the vent arm bracket to the 
jamb bar by screws threaded into in 
serts embedded in the section. 

Two vertical guides center the vent on 
the window when it is closed. 
can be installed from the inside of the 
building with the new window. The 
projected window mullion bar and cover 
are designed with vertical flutes to hold 
the straight-line look and contribute ad 
ditional strength and rigidity. All hort 
zontal hardware bars have been designed 
with 3/16 inch web. Vinyl weather 
stripping around the complete perimeter 
of the projected windows adds to com 
fort and reduces fuel consumption. The 
new windows are designed and con 
structed for years of trouble-free weather 
control. Ludman Corporation, North 
Miami, Fla. 


For more details circle 484 on mailing card 


Screens 


Pillows Cleaned Quickly 
in Renovating Machine 

A quick method of cleaning and ren 
ovating pillows without using heat and 
water is offered in the new Pil-O-Bar. 
One operator can clean a pillow in ap 
proximately two minutes. 

Operating from any 110 outlet, 
the Pil-O-Bar is a cabinet machine into 
which feathers are poured from the 
opened pillow tick. High speed impel 
lers feed the feathers into a wheel where 
they are fluffed and dust is removed. A 
combination of and_ ultra-violet 
rays cleans them and removes odors. An 
adapter fits the open end of the tick, 
feathers are drawn back by vacuum, 
and the open end of the tick is sewed. 


volt 


ozone 





Each pillow is handled individually and 
there is no danger of lost or mixed 
feathers. Wichita Precision Tool Co., 
450 N. Seneca, Wichita, Kans. 


For more details circle 485 on mailing card 
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What's New... 


Modular Furniture 
for Reception Areas 
Reception other 


fur 


and 
attractively 


rooms, lobbic s 


public rooms can be 


the new Theme furniture 
recently introduced. Tubular steel frames 


and legs with brass and stainless steel 


nished WwW ith 


glides are used with various covers and 
tops to match decorative plans. Texto 
lite tops in attractive patterns used on 
tables are resistant to stains, cigarettes, 
alcohol and other products and keep 
furniture new looking. 

The attractive modern lines of Theme 
furniture adapt to most decorative plans. 
similar 
include tables, wall-saver chairs, sofas and 


Pieces for reception and areas 
other items making up comfortable, at 
tractive public rooms. The furniture is 
easy to maintain. Simmons Company, 


Merchandise Mart, Chicago 54. 


For more details circle 2486 on mailing card 


Combination Cooker and Kettle 
for Steam Cooking 

Either gas or electricity can be used to 
heat the new Model 2M-K unit. 
The combination has a com 
partment direct connected steam cooker 


steam 
unit two 
and a 40 gallon direct connected steam 
jacketed kettle. Steam is furnished by a 
.8 h.p. boiler (gas) or 24 kw boiler 
(electric), complete with controls, located 
in the cabinet under the steam cooker. 
The advantages of steam pressure cook 
ers and steam jacketed kettles are thus 
available in unit tor 


where there is no direct steam supply. 


one compact use 
The efficient steam cookers provide 
capacity for steam pressure cooking of 


all types of vegetables, meats, fowl and 


seatoods, as well as kettle capacity for 
all kinds of soups, casseroles, sauces and 
gravies. The new combination unit is in- 


expensive to install and operate and re 


72 


quires only one fuel, water and drain 
connection, It operates fast and efficiently 
and is easy to keep clean. The unit 1s 
available with de- 
signed to use six standard cafeteria pans 
in each department. Market Forge Co., 
Everett 49, Mass. 


For more details circle $487 on mailing card. 


also steam cookers 


Natural Ventilation 
With Wascolite Airdome 

Made of Wascolite acrylic plastic, the 
Airdome has an adjustable lifting ar 
rangement which permits raising the 
dome for natural ventilation or cross ven 
tilation when required. The rugged, pre 
fabricated unit is designed to withstand 
years of outdoor weathering, is light 
weight and shatter-resistant. It affords 
high light transmission and has good 
light diffusion properties. It is available 
in White Translucent Wascolite acrylic 
plastic for glare-free daylighting or in 
Clear Colorless for maximum light. 

The Airdome admits even, balanced 
light and is effective in providing light 


ventilation for interior 
areas such as lavatories, corridors, utility 
rooms and other space. The frame is of 
aluminum with aluminum curb and 
manually cord-operated adjustable lifting 
arrangement. Wasco Products, Inc., 87 
Fawcett St., Cambridge 38, Mass. 


For more details circle 3488 on mailing card 


ing as well as 


Asphalt Roof Shingles 
Are Wind Resistant 

A wind and water resistant asphalt 
roof shingle which seals itself to the one 
below by means of a petroleum resin ad 
hesive has been developed by Johns-Man 
ville. The adhesive is applied to the 
shingle, known as the Seal-O-Matic, at 
the factory. After exposure to the sun's 
heat it softens and merges with the 
shingle below. Thus, each shingle is con 
tinually welding itself to the one below. 
Seal-O-Matic shingles are available in a 
range of blends and colors in strips 12 
by 36 inches with three square cut butts. 
Johns-Manville, 22 E. 40th St., New 
York 16. 


For more details circle #489 on mailing card. 


(Continued on page 74) 


Heavy-Duty Refrigerators 
of Stainless Steel 

The new line of Tyler Reach-In Re 
frigerators is made of easy-to-clean stain- 


less steel. Ranging in capacities from 18 
to 79 cubic feet, the heavy-duty line is 
designed for institutional use in_ the 
preservation of perishable foods and sup 
plies. The rugged welded-steel construc 
tion assures long life and the minimum 
of three inches of non-settling, super 
density insulation assures temperature 
control and proper sanitation. 
Triple-glazed glass doors are standard 
on the new Reach-In models but solid, 
stainless steel doors may be specified it 
desired. Door arrangements are available 
in a wide variety, including one, two or 
three doors, sliding or open-out types. 
All hinged have heavy-duty, 
chrome-plated hardware with positive 
action latches. Tyler Refrigeration Corp., 


Niles, Mich. 


For more details circle 4490 on mailing card 


doors 


Stair Climbing 
Is Feature of Hand Truck 

Designed especially for use on. stairs 
and ramps, the new Stair Cart is equipped 
with a special ratchet mehanism which 
enables it to roll up stairs step by step 
as the operator pulls a cable drive. Two 
wheel safety brakes are incorporated in 
the truck to prevent when 
descending ramps or stairs with heavy 
loads. 


accidents 


Sealed ball bearings, steel tube 
construction and interchangeable shoes 
are the cart which is 
designed for load flexibility and long 
life. It is equipped with large pneumatic 
tires for ease of operation and to protect 


features of new 


steps from marking. Six models are 
available for handling loads of various 
sizes. Valley Craft Products, Inc., 750 
Jefferson Ave., Lake City, Minn. 


For more details circle £49! on mailing card 
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DEPENDABILITY... 


First with America’s automobile industry 


NIBROC TOWELS... first wet strength towel 


and still the finest... Super-absorbent —strong—sanitary— 


soft-textured Nibroc Towels are used by more institutions and 


industries than any other paper towel. Buy the finest— Nibroc Towels 
together with Nibroc Sofwite or Softan Toilet Tissues. For name of 
distributor see ‘‘ Nibroc”’ in your classified directory or write 

Brown Company, Dept. N X-6, 150 Causeway Street, Boston 14, Mass. 
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What's New... 


Study Top Chair 
Has Two Tablet Sizes 

The new Trim Line school furniture 
features a chair desk with study top in 
two sizes. The s300TA Tablet Arm Chair 


$30] ta8s 


has the standard sized tablet arm for lec 
and The s300TABS 
Tablet Arm Chair features an extra-large 
tablet arm for high school and college 
classrooms with pencil groove and book 
rack. The 20 by 28 inch tablet arm pro 
vides sufficient area for study as well as 
note-taking. 


tures classrooms. 


There is ample clearance 
between the arm and the back of the 
chair and the arm support is offset for 
added comfort. 

The chair frame is constructed of % 
inch chrome-plated tubular steel with 
continuous brace on legs and optional 
under-seat bookshelf of inch tubular 


steel. The formed seat, posture back 
and tablet arm are of solid birch with 
tablet arm also available in plastic. Both 
tablet arm chairs have seat heights of 17 
and 18 inches with tablet arm heights 
on 18 inch chair of approximately 29 
inches in front and 26 inches in rear. 
Heywood-Wakefield Company, Menom- 
inee, Mich. and Gardner, Mass. 


For more details circle 2192 on mailing card 


Cold Water Source 
for Air Conditioning Systems 

Factory-assembled packaged water chill 
ers are now available as a cold water 
source for all air conditioning systems. 
The new line has circuits completely 
piped, wired and tested and the packages 
range in size from 2 to 75 h.p. for use 
in buildings of all sizes. The small 
sizes have a hermetically-sealed motor 
and compressor assembly mounted within 
a rigid steel frame. Units are complete 
with factory-charged refrigerant circuits 
and require only simple piping and elec 
trical connections for use. 

The addition of packaged water chill 
ers to the American-Standard line pro 
vides complete room and central station 
equipment for all multi-room air condi 
tioning systems. American Radiator & 
Standard Sanitary Corp., P.O. Box 1226, 
Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 


For more details circle £493 on mailing card 


(Continued on page 76) 


Only Floor-hing 


the No. Jl machine does iQ) jobs 


Performance of the all-new Floor-King will amaze you—on 
any job, any floor, any rug! Years ahead features make it 
more practical, more versatile, easiest for operator. This 
one machine will scrub, wax, polish, buff, steel wool, 


disc sand, shampoo a rug—wet or dry, even grind terrazzo, 


smooth or level concrete and clean factory floors. 
Designed to help you do a top-notch top-speed job— with 
less effort, for less money! Two complete lines priced to 


fit every budget 


., Standard or Heavy Duty models, 


14” to 23” brush size, 4 to 114 H.P. Write, wire or 
phone today for a free on-the-job demonstration. 


PERFORMANCE PROVED MAINTENANCE MACHINES 


_ WORLD-WIDE SALES AND SERVICE 





Literature On Request. 
Sales to Institutional 
Market through Sani- 


MERICAN 


FLOOR SURFACING MACHINE CO. 


tary Supply Dealers. tere 


. sere ee, 








590 south St. Clair Street, Toledo 3, Ohio 


Chair and Table Trucks 
Handle Any Size 

Designed to transport and store fold 
ing chairs of any width, the new Roll 
Away Chair and Table Trucks have a 
capacity from 30 to 45 chairs. The heavy 
steel formed channel, welded 
frame has aluminum corner posts which 
are interchangeable according to need. 
They are bolted on, permitting easy re 
moval of the 
handies. 


electric 


sturdy seamless tubing 
The trucks are designed for understage 
storage if desired and have four 4 inch 
swivel casters for easy transporting, even 
when loaded. Chair trucks are available 
in three models, 20 by 72 inches, 20 by 96 
120 inches, and table 


inches and 20 by 
2? inch size. Table trucks 


trucks in 30 by 72 


have the same sturdy design and con 
struction as chair trucks and will handle 
twelve folding tables of any size. Grogg 
Bros. Mfg. Co., Spring Grove, Pa. 


For more details circle £494 on mailing card 
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... another IBM work-saving FIRST— 


FOR COLLEGE REGISTRARS 


Vol. 


: STUDENT PERMANENT RECORD 


6/21/51) 


wOontHRUP #. 
aomrTT ED FROM 


AMERICAN COLLEGE oeonet 
sonrhaue COMA TPS 


* Yomsy ansierRarion 


: 


"Est 


ieispapa 


lB 


STUDENT'S GRADE REPORT 


. 


j 
8 
6 
é 
3 


New IBM Cardatype creates 


all three records... simultaneously! 





One master punched card record for each 
student will do most of your clerical work for 
you... automatically... accurately, with the 
new IBM Cardatype! 

IBM Cardatype is the new multiple-record 
punched card accounting machine that is 
practical for growing colleges. With it, you 
can prepare programs, post grades, analyze 
instructor loads, produce student directories, 
compute quality points, and carry forward 





DATA 
PROCESSING 














World's largest producer of 
data processing machines 
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accumulated credits — all accurately — auto- 


matically —with one operator, and printed in 
the clear type of an IBM typewriter. 

For larger colleges, too, the versatile IBM 
Cardatype — with its “expandable” capacity 
will take the edge off many repetitive clerical 
chores. Your local IBM representative will 
be happy to discuss your registration §re- 
quirements, or write: International Business 
Machines Corp., 590 Madison Ave., N. Y. 22. 





What's New... 


Baker Boy Ovens 
Now Have Dual Tray 
\ dual tray which is easily installed 
or removed above the regular tray is pro 
ded in the new model Baker Boy oven. 





This permits the baking of limited 
mounts of bread with pastry and other 
special items. 


Che exterior design has been improved 


by a complete porcelain panel above the 
coor with white Dulux panels. Stainless 
steel is used for trim at top and bottom 
as well as for the door frame to facili 
tate maintenance and cleaning. The uni 
form flow of power to the reel simplifies 
The 
new model has the standard Despatch 
“Moist-Master providing 


moisture-wiped without extra 


issembly, installation and service. 


Steamdome” 
baking 


cost. This feature with the exhaust sys 
tem also permits the baking of bread, 
rolls, eclairs and other foods at the same 
time without flavor exchange. The oven 
can also be used for baking and roasting 
meats. It is available in six sizes. Des- 
patch Oven Co., 619 S. E. 8th, Minne- 
apolis 14, Minn. 


For more details circle #495 on mailing card 


All-Purpose Sprinkler 
Adjusts to Lawn Needs 

A newly patented hydrofoil principle 
the all-purpose Campbell 
Sprinkler ideal for lawn and garden care. 


inakes new 
It has few moving parts, with nothing 
to wear out or get out ot adjustment. 
With pressures of 15 to 90 pounds the 
sprinkler will cover a circular area 80 
feet in diameter. It may also be set to 
cover long narrow strips with water ad 
justable downward in area and in force. 
The sprinkler may be set while in op 
eration as there is no back splash. 

The sprinkler head is designed to fit 
half inch the 
Campbell “No Rock” T base which fits 


any standard pipe or 
any standard garden hose. Made of red 
brass, the sprinkler will not rust or cor 
rode. Campbell Manufacturing Co., 25 
S. Vinedo, Pasadena, Calif. 

For more details circle #496 on mailing card 


(Continued on page 78) 


THONET INDUSTRIES INC., 
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Prefabricated Stage Unit 
of All-Stee! Construction 

When a stage is needed for a school 
band concert, meeting, rally or as a re 
viewing stand, the Form-A-Stage can be 
erected in a few minutes with the help 
of only a wrench. It is a portable pre 
fabricated unit of all-steel construction 
which takes a minimum of storage space 
when knocked down. All parts are cut 
to exact size and fall into place smoothly 
and speedily for quick and easy erection 
of the stage. 

Units of the Form-A-Stage are avail 
able in 5 by 10 foot and 10 by 10 foot 
sections, 42 inches high. Sections can be 
erected and joined to form any size or 
shape required. A speaker's stand is 
available if needed and the all-steel stair 


The 
stage is designed for indoor or outdoor 
use. J. E. Burke Company, New Bruns- 
wick, N.J. 


For more details circle £497 on mailing card 


way is pushed up for ready access. 
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... engineered for long life 


ve 


Dm A 1005—w. 25”, d. 


c 


a3”, h. 31” 


B 1006—highback chair, w. 25”, 


d. 33”, 


. 37” with 1008 ottoman 


C rear view of 1005 armchair 


Write us your needs. We will send 
you full illustrative material. 


DEPT. H6 
One Park Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 


showrooms: NEW YORK, CHICAGO, DALLAS, LOS ANGELES, STATESVILLE, N. C. 


4ll with loose cushions 
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THE NEW SPENCER... 


top-notch cleaning that's 
hind +o your budget 


“Spencer quality” has always 
meant the best in vacuum 
cleaning equipment, and now 
in the new % h.p. Model 


P-118, Spencer offers more 

Sd; 7] [ lf ' cleaning efficiency for the 
l ala e oors money than ever before — a 

. Spencer quality machine com- 

TOPS FOR MULTI-USE GYMS : s - plete with hose and cleaning 
tools for less than $250. 

This is a DiNatale Portable Basketball floor Compact and easy to operate, 
installed at M.I.T. It is 124’ x 96’ provides ; this new machine cleans bare 

two practice courts as well as a regulation court floors, walls, carpets, rugs, 

and includes a utility area for wrestling, etc. upholstery and capers, - 

Like all Di Natale Floors. the M.I.T. installation eee > a ee a — 

is built to the finest precision standards. Isn't a eT Senge tP syr0e 

it time for you to find out about these superior mate. estedenaneel a 
floors? available for hazardous lo- 


Write for full details to cations. Write today fordetails. 


Di NATALE FLOORS, INC. 


1100 WM. T. MORRISSEY BLVD., BOSTON 22, MASS. 





CINDET GETS IT CLEAN! 


100% ACTIVE 
LIQUID SYNTHETIC DETERGENT 


Equally effective in hard or soft water 
. LOOSENS and LIFTS dirt—holds it 


in suspension in rich, creamy suds. 


CINDET is ideal for stripping old wax 

from floors before rewaxing. Nothing 

else removes rubber marks and smudges SEND FOR 

so fast, so completely! Yet CINDET is DETAILS | | 

safe for all surfaces. It is approved for 

rubber flooring by the Rubber Flooring 
Division of the Rubber Manufacturers’ Association, Inc. 


TODAY 


p 


CINDET has hundreds of general cleaning uses; it’s 


SAFE and THOROUGH everywhere! a SPENCER 


Write for literature; have your DOLGE 
Service Man Demonstrate CINDET. 




















Please send details on Model P-118. 


Nome & Title 
FOR FREE 1 i 


SANITARY SURVEY 
OF YOUR SCHOOL 
SEE YOUR 
DOLGE SERVICE MAN 














Address 
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What's New... 


Duo-Bed “Student” 
for Day and Night Use 

A sofa by day and a comfortable bed 
by night is offered in the Duo-Bed “Stu 
dent.” It makes the dormitory or other 
residence room dual 
providing attractive living quarters during 
the day and comfortable sleeping facil 
ities at night. 

T he Duo Bed 


attractive 


serve a purpose, 


makes an 
storage com 


“Student” 


sofa with pillow 


readily available and a 
sola back. For sleeping, the box 
springs, mattress and headboard provide 


a standard, bed. A 


partment 
tortable 


com 


comfortable func 


At the 


CAMP CURTIN Jr. HIGH SCHOOL 
Harrisburg, Pennsylvania 


— = ae 


Sivie = Folding Walls 


—~—_—_— 


eh —— 


tional plastic topped desk complete with 
two drawer steel file cabinet and book 
shelves, which forms the end of the bed, 
makes it a complete unit for dormitory 
use and for small living quarters. Box 
spring and sofa back are upholstered 
with a washable vinyl plastic, making it 
easy to maintain yet attractive in appear- 
Designed by Elliott Frey for col 
lege and university use, the unit is priced 
to fit the budget. Two of the new units 
with two desk chairs provide all needed 
equipment attractive, functional 
and comfortable room for two students 
and occupy small space. Duo-Bed Cor- 
poration, 11617 Wilshire Blvd., Los An- 
geles 25, Calif. 


For more details circle 


ance, 


for an 


2498 on mailing card. 


Food Storage Units 
for Counter Use 

The Scotty Electro-Matics are counter 
units designed for dry or moist hot food 
storage. The one-piece stainless steel clad 
wells used on the Seco-Matic Hot Food 
Tables the Electro 
Matics standard 12 by 20 
inch accommodate any of 
the hundreds of Seco-Ware food storage 


are used in 
which 


openings to 


new 
have 


pan combinations. Each well is individu 
ally controlled to provide either dry or 
around each food. 

Each of the new completely redesigned 


moist uniform heat 


(Continued on page 80) 


units has an overall height of 10% inches 
and is equipped with a Westinghouse 
Corox 800 watt heating element with 
thermostatic control. Two standard sizes 


are available, one opening and two open 
ing. Seco Company, Inc., 5206 S. 38th 
St., St. Louis 16, Mo. 


For more details circle £499 on mailing card 


Metal Protective System 

Prevents Rust 
The preservation 

iron, steel and 


and decoration of 
non-ferrous metals are 
achieved with the new Bar-Ox Metal 
Protective System. Bar-Ox is easy to 
apply by brush, spray or roller. It dries 
quickly to a hard, tough, water-imper- 
meable film with a full-gloss effect which 
holds. The sun 
and weather, and to fumes 
in the atmosphere. It is available in colors 
and in black and white. Truscon Labora- 
tories, Caniff and G.T.R.R., Detroit 11, 
Mich. 


For more details circle 500 on mailing card. 


coating is resistant to 


to moisture 


KEEP LIME OFF 


without Dangerous 
USE KLENZADE 


FLASH-KLENZ 


Harmless to Skin - Non-Corrosive to Equipment 


Unitfold . 


t 


Acids 








Removes and prevents lime on dish machines, 
dish tables, steam tables, bain-maries, glass- 
wore, and miscellaneous stainless steel equip- 
ment. Organic acid detergent, harmless to 
hands. Simple, effective to use. 
Write for Information On 
Your Lime Problems 


The most advonced ideas in school design ' 
are incorporated in this modern building. To 
meet the ever-present need for space adapto 
bility and usefulness, the gymnasium hos 3 
Unitfold folding walls. Quick, easy subdivision 
is available at these points by simple manual 
operation 


No mechanical power required 


1 Across center of gym—91' x 246 


2 Main gym—ouxiliary gym—47 x 17° 2 Architects: LAWRIE & GREEN 


Noteworthy features: Large oreo oll 
weight of Unitfold walls is floor supported 


-mo need for special overhead steel .. 


John T. Fairhurst Co., Inc. 
45 West 45th Street New York 36, N.Y 


Unitfold does not interfere with steel 
web- bracing at ceiling-wall juncture. 
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“People often are hoggish about paper towels.” 


a realizing it they'll use from two to four single 
towels just for drying. 


wasting as much as 40 inches of paper toweling. 
But you can control this waste. 
With savings up to 40%! 
How? 


By installing WESTROLL TOWELS in West Micromatic Cabinets 


EOPLE quickly unroll as little or as much as they want. 
But without realizing it they take less. Averaging 17 inches of 
soft, absorbent WESTROLL. 


Saves janitors time, too. 

— one filling of the tamper-proof cabinet equals four 
ofa single fold towel dispenser. 
there's less litter to clean up. 

\nd washrooms are cleaner, neater. 


ET a West representative tell you more about WESTROLL 


4economies. Or send for our WESTROLL folder. 
COMPANY OF ITS KIND 


OLDEST AND LARGEST 


N THE WORLD 
’ Cabinets are loaned. 


WEST DISINFECTING COMPANY 
| 42-16 West Street, Long Island City 1, N. Y. (Branches in principal cities) 
| In Canada: 5621-23 Casgrain Ave., Montreal 


i'd like a FREE copy of your folder on cutting towel costs with WESTROLL 
DISINFECTING : 
I'd like to have a WEST representative telephone me for an appointment 


\ a 
eee ee 


(Tear out this coupon and mail it with your letterhead) 
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What's New... 


Sta-Kold Refrigerator 
Has Interchangeable Interiors 

Interchangeable interiors that are ad 
justable in one inch centers are a feature 
of the new Sta-Kold Model RDA-40-S 
Dough Retarder-Salad Refrigerator. De 
signed to take any combination of pan 
slides, stationary or pullout meat rails 
and stationary or pullout shelves, the new 
refrigerator has all metal construction. 
The interior accessories can be changed 
in a matter of minutes, without the use 
of tools, to fit any requirements, 

The refrigerator has a capacity of 40 
cubic feet with a tray capacity equipped 
with 53 sets of slides adjustable on one 
inch The 


increments. 


bottom is easily 


cleaned, top, sides, back and interior are 
of corrosion-resistant aluminum, and 
there are two doors. Victory Metal Mfg. 


Corp., Plymouth Meeting, Pa. 


For more details circle 250! on mailing card 


f UPYICE VA 
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Display Case 
of Extruded Aluminum 

A new display case has been especially 
designed for use in schools, colleges and 
universities. Known as the Contempo 
rary Model, it is smooth faced, manu 
factured of heavy extruded aluminum. 
It can be finished in color, in a combina 
tion such as school colors, or in lustrous 
natural aluminum. 

All corners of the frame and door are 
reentorced to prevent sagging. Backs are 
manufactured of 4 inch plywood and 
can be finished with cork for thumb 
tacking or grooved for the reception of 
changeable metal or plastic letters. The 
Contemporary can be made in any depth 
with adjustable brackets and glass shelves, 
finished for outdoor as well as indoor 
installation. Poblocki and Sons Co., 2159 
Kinnickinnic, Milwaukee 7, Wis. 

For more details circle 2502 on mailing card 


Copying Machine 
Handles Books or Papers 
Anything that can be held against the 
glass, including books and other bulky 
material, can be copied with the new 
Photorapid Compak. The unit can also 
be used to make transparencies for use 
as masters with diazo or blueprints or 
for burning in positive offset plates. 
The compact, portable unit is easy to 
clean as the developing tray lifts out for 
(Continued on page 82) 


RACKS 


this 
sword 
means 


simplified cleaning and closes tight when 
not in use. The non-metallic tank pro 
tects against corrosion and the machine 
operates with only one dial to turn. It 


is available in two sizes for desk-top op 
eration. Copy-Craft, Inc., 105 Chambers 
St., New York 7. 


For more details circle 503 on mailing card 


Improved Mopping Buckets 
Have Snag-Free Joint 

Geerpres 32 and 44 quart mopping 
buckets have been improved by a re 
cessed body bead which strengthens the 
bucket and provides a snag-free, inter 
locking joint between the body and the 
heavy steel reenforcing band. The new 
buckets incorporate all standard Geerpres 
features. Geerpres Wringer, Inc., Muske- 
gon, Mich. 


For more details circle £504 on mailing card 


Costumers, Ward- 
robe Racks, Locker 
Racks and Check 


Cancer 


EDUCATION 


ords of truth and hope 

from the American Cancer 
Society save many lives each 
year from cancer ... could save 
thousands more. 

Under the sign of the cancer 
sword you and your neighbers 
can learn vital facts . . . your 
physician can secure informa- 
tion on diagnosis and treatment. 
Cancer Strikes One in Five. 


Your Dollars Strike Back. 


An Answer to every 
Wraps Problem 


Welded steel Valet Racks keep 
wraps dry, aired and “in 
press”...end unsanitary 
locker room conditions 
...save floor space—fit 
in anywhere...standard 
in all strictly modern 
offices, factories, hotels, —— 
clubs, schools, churches, 

; institutions 
or wherever 


itt 
es is a wraps 
em. 1 
pint Write for Catalog F'L-16 
VOGEL-PETERSON CO. 


1121 West 37th St . 





aS - 
erry rages, 


Mail Your Gift to “Cancer” 
Care of Your Local Postoffice 


AMERICAN 
CANCER SOCIETY 





Chicago 9, Ill 
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| Wew SCHOOL FURNITURE... 


modern and practical . . . priced 
within reach of your budget 


Kuehne now offers an unusual, beautiful 
line of school furniture designed in keeping 
with the thoughts of today’s educators. 
Modern, graceful contours blend perfectly 
with the architecture of today’s modern 
schools. Completely functional design pro- 
vides the ultimate in durability and practi- 
cality with plastic-covered writing surfaces, 
sturdy steel legs, and long-lasting, quality 
construction. Interchangeable parts assure 
easy adaptation for any classroom need and 
closely related design provides perfect har- 
mony in any combination of units. With over 
32 years’ experience in the manufacture of 


Above—EDUCATOR'S 
DOUBLE PEDESTAL DESK 
Get this practical, beautiful desk 
for busy teachers and school ex- 
ecutives. Generous 30"x 60" top 
has G.E. Textolite plastic surface 


‘with low light-reflecting proper- 


ties to prevent eye-strain. Ample 
space provided by wide center 
drawer, two personal drawers, 
and two file-size lower drawers— 
all with solid oak interiors. Mod- 
esty panel optional in choice of 
Metallic-Mist Grey, Shell Coral, 
or Spring Green. 


tubular and plastic furniture, and a multi-million-dollar plant which produces 
its own steel tubing and laminates its own plastic tops, Kuehne is able to offer 
you a quality school furniture line of unexcelled value—practical, beautiful, 
durable and versatile—priced within reach of your budget. Investigate 
before you buy ... wire, phone or write for a free copy of our 

fully illustrated brochure ...and compare! 


MANUFACTURING COMPANY—MATTOON, ILLLINOIS 








What's New... 


Product Literature 


e An engineering report on Wakon, a 
formulation of a rigid copolymer vinyl 
chloride created especially for the Wake- 
field Ceiling diffuser, has been released 
by the F. W. Wakefield Brass Co., 
Vermilion, Ohio. Detailed information 
and provisions of the three year warranty 


are included. 
For more details circle #505 on mailing card. 


e “The Answer to Many of Your Clean- 
ing Problems” is presented in a 12 page 
Bulletin No. 154 published by The Spen 
cer Turbine Co., 486 New Park Ave., 
Hartford 6, Conn, Cleaning costs, equip- 
ment and procedures for hospitals, 
schools, colleges and other large buildings 
are discussed in question and answer 
style, with charts, drawings and photo- 
graphs to illustrate the points covered. 
For more details circle 3506 on mailing card. 
@ Wayne's “Off Season Buying Plan” for 
Wayne Type H Portable Grandstands 
offers important savings, according to an 
announcement recently received. Wayne 
Type H Portable Grandstands are built 
for comfort, safety, visibility and appear 
ance in either 15 foot sections or as con 
tinuous stands, in elevated or 
vated constructions. 


non-ele 
Information on the 
buying plan, offering price advantages 
for orders placed now, is available from 
Wayne Iron Works, 147 N. Pembroke 
Ave., Wayne, Pa. 


For more details circle #507 on mailing card 


e Out early to facilitate reference and 
planning, the new 1955-56 Catalog of 
Coronet Films in full color and in black 
and white is now available from Coronet 
Films, Coronet Bldg., Chicago 1. A brief 
description of each of the 603 teaching 
films, together with information on the 
length of each subject, the subject areas 
and grade levels, with identification of 
the educational make up 
the material which is presented in logical 
sequence from films for kindergarten 
and primary grades through the inter 
mediate grades and high school. Special 
mention is made of desirable films for 
use in teacher education, other college 
courses and for adult education. The 96 


page catalog is fully indexed. 
For more details circle 2508 on mailing card 


collaborator, 


e The story of Finnell Scrubbing, Wax- 
ing, Polishing and Mopping Equipment 
is told in a four page folder released by 
Finnell System, Inc., 4400 East St., Elk- 
hart, Ind. Descriptive information and il- 
lustrations also cover waxes, sealers and 
cleansers manufactured by the company 


tor institutional maintenance. 
For more details circle #509 on mailing card 


e The 1955 Catalog of Johnson plastic 
table tops is available from Johnson Plas 
tic Tops, Inc., Elgin, Ill. Featured is a 
table top with the new Type “GG” edge 
which sweeps back under the table, 


creating an unusual and massive effect. 
For more details circle #510 on mailing card 


82 


e A handsome, informative catalog of 
“Brunswick School Furniture” is avail- 
able from The Brunswick-Balke-Collen 
der Co., 623 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 5. 
The 44 page booklet gives comprehensive 
coverage of the complete Brunswick line 
of functional, modern school furniture 
and is illustrated in full color. An attrac- 
tive modern classroom is shown in full 
color on the cover of the catalog which 
features many new additions to the 
Brunswick line as well as the fiberglass 
stacking chairs, stacking desk, gymna- 
sium seating and the colorful Brunswick 
cabinets. An envelope inside the back 
cover carries detailed specifications for 
each unit shown in the catalog. 
For more details circle £511 on mailing card. 
e “Guideposts to Better Air Condition- 
ing Installations” is the title of a 36 page 
booklet published by E. I. du Pont de 
Nemours & Co., 6529 Nemours Bldg., 
Wilmington, Del. A compilation of 
semi-technical articles by outstanding 
engineering consultants, Booklet A-8726 
contains helpful tips on ways to apply 
economical and efficient air conditioning 
to more than a score of different types 
of buildings. 
For more details circle £512 on mailing card. 

e A brief history of roofing is presented 
in a humorous, cartoon-type manner in 
a new 20 page booklet, “Roofing—Then 
and Now,” published by Twinsburg- 
Miller Corporation, Twinsburg, Ohio. 
Extensive research went into preparation 
of the factual historical data on roofs 
which is presented. Also included is the 
story of modern Glasfab fiber glass roof- 


ing membrane. 
ror more details circle 2513 on mailing card. 


e Bleachers used primarily for indoor 
spectator seating are described and illus 
trated in a new folder released by Berlin 
Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. Entitled 
“Mechanical Folding Bleachers,” the 
folder gives capacities and dimensions in 
addition to architects’ specifications. 

For more details circle #514 on mailing card 
e “Projection Lamp Buying Guide” is 
the title of a new booklet prepared as an 
informative reference digest to assist the 
buyer to purchase intelligently. Informa 
tion on specifications and voltage ratings, 
base and filament diagrams, lamp con- 
struction details and characteristics, tech- 
nical data and lamp uses are included in 
the 18 page booklet prepared by Sylvania 
Electric Products, Inc., 1740 Broadway, 
New York 19. 

For more details circle #515 on mailing card 
@ “Nailock,” “Screwlock” and “Perf-A- 
Best” systems for suspending ceilings 
are illustrated and described in Catalog 
NSP-7 brought out by The Sanymetal 
Products Co., Inc., 1701 Urbana Rd., 
Cleveland 12, Ohio. Details on Utility 
Nailing Channel for light suspended ceil- 
ings are also included in the eight page 
catalog. 

For more details circle 516 on mailing card 
























































e A free floor survey service is offered 
by Hillyard Chemical Co., St. Joseph, 
Mo. A trained floor treatment expert 
will call on request and make a building- 
wide examination of all floors. Recom- 
mendations resulting from his study and 
survey of the problems are presented in 
a bound booklet for daily use by mainte- 
nance men and others involved. Each 
survey is made up for the individual 
building needs, outlines problems and 
proposals for solving them, and recom- 
mends a cost-saving program of treatment 
and care. 

For more details circle #517 on mailing card. 
e Facts about air conditioning an entire 
building with individual packaged units 
are given in a brochure released by 
Philco Corp., Tioga & C Sts., Philadel- 
phia 34, Pa. In addition to stating the 
advantages of such a system, a factual 
report is included which tells how a 
building was air conditioned with the 
individual packaged units and the re- 
sults of the installation. 

For more details circle $518 on mailing card. 
e The story of “Federal’s Dial Tele- 
phone Systems for Fast, Dependable 
Intercommunication” is told in a folder 
released by Federal Telephone and 
Radio Co., 100 Kingsland Rd., Clifton, 
N.J. How the Federal system can be 
used to save time and money is discussed 
and information is given on dial inter- 
communication systems for every service 
requirement. 

For more details circle $519 on mailing card 
e The absorption process method of in 
stallation of concrete floors is described 
in a 28 page illustrated booklet released 
by Kalman Floor Co., 110 E. 42nd St., 
New York 17. The advantages of heavy- 
duty concrete floors and examples of suc- 
cessful applications in hospitals, schools 
and other iastitutions are subjects cov- 
ered in “Concrete Floors Now . . . and 
for the Future.” 


For more details circle #520 on mailing card 


Suppliers’ News 


Johnson Service Company, 507 E. Michi- 
gan St., Milwaukee 2, Wis., manufac 
turer of automatic temperature control 
systems, announces the opening ot new 
branch offices at Akron, Ohio; Mobile, 
Ala.; New Haven, Conn.; Sacramento, 
Calif.; Springheld, Mass.; Tampa, Fla.; 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa., and Youngstown, 
Ohio. 


The Michaels Art Bronze Co., Inc., Er- 
langer, Ky., manufacturer of ferrous and 
nonferrous metal products, including 
metal letters, display cases, bronze tablets 
and markers, parking meters and other 
products, announces the opening of new 
offices and factory on the Dixie High- 
way, eight miles southwest of Cincinnati, 
Ohio. The new facilities enable the com- 
pany to increase production and expand 
its activities. The plant was formerly in 


Covington, Ky. 
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All-Steel Equipment, Inc. 
School Furniture...............-. 


American Floor Surfacing Machine 
Floor Maintenance............. 


Austin Flooring Company 
Portable Floors............------ 


Arlington Seating Company 
School Seating................-., 


Bay West Paper Company 
Paper Towels Dispenser...., 


Beier & Company 
Sanitary Napkin Disposal 


Best Universal Lock Co., Inc. 
ileal 4 


Blickman, Inc., S. 
Food Service Equipment.... 


Bolta Products 


Brown Company 
Towels & Tissues...............- 


Brunswick-Balke-Collender Compan 


School Furniture 
Ee REE eas following 


Burroughs Corporation 


Accounting Machines 
eS eee following 


Carrom Industries, Inc. 
Dormitory Furniture .......... 


Central Scientific Company 
Laboratory Equipment ...... 


Clarin Mfg. Company 
School Seating ................ 


Clarke Sanding Machine Company 
Floor Maintenance ..........- 


Colson Corporation 
SD eiisieiieneesnsiccionsonel 


Day-Brite Lighting, Inc. 
School Lighting ................ 






TO REQUEST PRODUCT INFORMATION 


FOLD THIS FLAP OUT 
AND USE THESE CARDS 


(We pay the postage) 


The two cards below are detachable and are ad- 
dressed to us. With this flap folded out you can 
turn through the magazine tor the items on which 
you want further information. 


When, in either an advertisement or “What's 
New” you locate the product, turn to the index 
to advertisements on the preceding page or to the 
index of “What's New” items (right) where you 
will find the key number for the item. Items ad- 
vertised are listed alphabetically by manufacturer. 
“What's New’ items are in Key Number order. 
Circle the corresponding key number on the card 
below for each item in which you are interested. 
The second card is for the use of someone else who 
may also want product data. 


Detach and mail — no postage required. 
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Bay West Paper Company 
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Di Natale Floors, Inc. 
Portable Basketball Courts......77a 


Dolge Company, C. B. 
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Don & Company, Edward 

Institutional Equipment ............ 14b 
Eastman Kodak Company 

Photocopy Machine .................. 61 
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Institutional Furniture .............. 14d 
Englander Company, Inc. 
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Hillyard Chemical Company 
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Kuehne Manufacturing Company 
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Thonet Industries Inc. 


School Furniture 
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Floor Maintenance 
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Virco Manufacturing Company 
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(We pay the postage) 
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turn through the magazine for the items on which 
you want further information. 
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When, in either an advertisement or “What's 
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to advertisements (left) or to the index of “What's 
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will find the key number for the item. Items ad- 
vertised are listed alphabetically by manufacturer. 
: “What's New’ items are in Key Number order. 
wing page 16 — Circle the corresponding key number on the card 
below for each item in which you are interested. 
The second card is for the use of someone else who 
may also want product data. 
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Straw Dispenser and Shelvatray 


Duplex Straw Dispenser Co. 


Minatone Tile 
Armstrong Cork Co. 


Rounds Deodorizer 
The C. B. Dolge Co. 


Basketball Backstop 


Recreation Equipment Corp. 


Projected Window 
Ludman Corp. 


Pillow Renovator 


Wichita Precision Tool Co., Inc. 


Theme Furniture 


Simmons Co. 


Steam Unit 


Market Forge Co. 


Wascolite Airdome 


Wasco Products, Inc. 


Asphalt Shingle 


Johns-Manville 


Reach-In Refrigerators 


Tyler Refrigeration Corp. 


Stair Cart 
Valley Craft Products Inc. 


Tablet Arm Chairs 
Heywood-Wakefield Co. 


Packaged Water Chillers 


American Radiator & Standard 
Sanitary Corp. 


Chair and Table Trucks 
Grogg Bros. Mfg. Co. 


Baker Boy Ovens 
Despatch Oven Co. 


All-Purpose Sprinkler 
Campbell Mfg. Co. 


Form-A-Stage 
The J. E. Burke Co. 


Duo-Bed “’Student’’ 
Duo-Bed Corp. 


Scotty Electro-Matics 


Seco Co., Inc. 


Metal Protective System 


Truscon Laboratories 


Sta-Kold Refrigerator 
Victory Metal Mfg. Co. 


Display Case 
Poblocki & Sons Co. 


Photorapid Compak 
Copy-Craft, Inc. 


Mopping Buckets 
Geerpres Wringer, Inc. 


Engineering Report 
The F. W. Wakefield Brass Co. 


“The Answer to Cleaning Problems” 
The Spencer Turbine Co. 


“Off Season Buying Plan” 
Wayne Iron Works 


Catalog of Films 


Coronet Films 


Folder on Finnell Equipment 
Finnell System, Inc. 


Plastic Table Tops 
Johnson Plastic Tops, Inc. 


“Brunswick School Furniture’ 
The Brunswick-Balke-Collender Co. 


Air Conditioning Installations 
E. |. du Pont de Nemours & Co. 


“Roofing—Then and Now” 
Twinsburgh-Miller Corp. 


“Mechanical Folding Bleachers” 


Berlin Chapman Co. 


“Projection Lamp Buying Guide” 
Sylvania Electric Products Inc. 


Systems for Suspended Ceilings 
The Sanymetal Products Co., Inc. 


Floor Survey Service 
Hillyard Chemical Co. 


“Air Conditioning” 
Philco Corp. 


Dial Telephone Systems 
Federal Telephone and Radio Co. 


“Concrete Floors Now .. . 


Kalman Floor Co. 





F OOD TASTES BETTER when it is served better. 
In institutions of all types — wherever food is served — 


Bolta's laminated color trays add appetite-appeal. 


Available in 36 color-and-pattern combinations, Bolta's 
exclusive laminated color trays are built to give several extra 
years of service. Bolta trays will not warp, split or stain — 
they're impervious to cigarettes, acids or juices. 
For finer service every day, serve it on a Boltatray. 
BOLTA PRODUCTS, Lawrence, Mass., A Division of 
The General Tire and Rubber Co. 





/ GENERAL 


TRAYS 





. add appeal to every meal! 


everytime! 





RESTAURANTS 





























you can feet like a king 


when you clean with Clarke 





For your floor maintenance you deserve dependable, 
guaranteed, job-fitted floor care equipment, coupled 
with real service and fair price. 

From Clarke’s complete line of high quality floor 
maintainers and wet-dry vacuum cleaners you can 
choose your exact requirements. Clarke floor main- 
tainers scrub, wax, steel-wool, disc sand, grind floors 
and shampoo rugs and carpets. 

Clarke vacuum cleaners pick up wet or dry — provide 
facilities for fast, thorough cleaning from basement 
to attic. 





lo keep your floors clean, safe and bright, ask your 
Clarke dealer for a demonstration. 





Your copy FREE! Write today for color- 
ful, 22-page “Your Floors and How to Care 
for Them.” 


SANDING MACHINE COMPANY 
624 E. Clay Avenue Muskegon, Michigan 








Authorized Sales Representatives and Service Branches in Principal Cities 


Distributed in Canada 
G. H. Wood & Co., itd., P.O. Box 34, 
Toronto 14, Ont 














